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GEORGE WHITEFIELD, 


F it be inquired what was the foundation of this integrity, or of his sincerity, courage, patience, 
| it is easy to give the answer. It was not the excellence of his natural temper; not the strength 
of his understanding; it was not the force of education; no, nor the advice of friends. It was no 
other than faith in a believing Lord; faith of the operation of God. It was the love of God shed 
abroad in his heart by the Holy Ghost, which was given unto him, filling his soul with tender, 
disinterested love to every child of man. From this source arose that torrent of eloquence which 


frequently bore down all before it.—From a eulogy of Whitefield by John Wesley. 
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TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 


Established in England. @@® 
Introduced here. 


Lighter in Weight ) 
Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary ae 


Catalogue with full descrip 
tion. 
U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
monsadeeemans Mass. 
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In connection with our $ 

° < 

business, we © 

4 

are accustomed to sell ® 


wholesale 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
Panache 


Jo H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


S 658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
NS OA AA HOOO00.0.0.0.0.0.0,0,0.0.0,.0.00 


Church Cushions ) 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Osterntoor & om Nertomaye 
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Established WW 80. 


Largest Manufacturers 0; 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 106m. 
catalogue 
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etc, Satisfaction 


. apne eh, 
Haniso price list free ie 
decisne ff BAILEY Y REFLECTOR Ce -—- 
. ittebargh, Pa. > 





Baunationel. 


Cv @vGvGY CLSC 2O70707@ 
@ CHAUTAUQUA 8 


READING aUQ 
A definite course in English History Cc 
L and Literature, Modern Art, Geology, and 
Europe in the XIX. Century L 
Don’t waste time in desultory reading, S 


+ Takeu te systematic course for the com- 

U ing wi Keep abreast of the times. 

Chautau oon oficrs a complete and helpful 
plan, Over 200, 000 enrolled since 1878, 


« = John H. Vincent, Dept. 50, Buffalo, Nv. Ya 
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“DISTRIC T oF COLUMBIA. 














DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. 
Complete School of Modern Languages. Best ad- 
vantages in Music, Art and Elocution. Special 
preparation for any College. 
Hon. J. G. CARLISLE, Sec retary of Treasury, writes: 
“TI take pleasure in uniting with Secretary Herbert in 
commending Norwood Institute. It has long been 


recognized as one of the best schools for young 
iadies in W ashin rton.’ 

Address MRs, W. D. CABELL 
., Washington, D.C, 


Opens Sept. 27th 
1435 K Street, N.W 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EasT 4TH STREET, N. Y. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 








THEOLOGICAL. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 





| YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


Fall term begins Sept. 27. The school offers many 
university advantages. For catalogues or informa- 
tion address Prof. George B. Stevens, New Haven, Ct. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


| ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


EDITORIAL: 

Paragraphs 393 | 
Our New England Parliament of Religions 393 

| On to Madison 394 | 
The Sin of the Rich Man in the Parable 395 

; | Week in Review 395 

| In Brief 36 

STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: 

The Interior 397 

| Japan 398 

| CURRENT THOUGHT 399 

| 

| 

! 

| 


How the Ministers Went 
story. Rev. Char® M, Sheldon 400 


Autumn Weddings. Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster 403 





Whitefield’s First Visit to Boston. Rey. Anson 
Titus 402 | 
On Historie Ground. 8. E. B. 419 
THE HOME: 
My Prayer—a selected poem 403 | 
Paragraphs 408 


| W. NAREY, 


The next seminary year begins beng ang Sent. 19. 
The cpa he lecture will be he by Prof. J. W. 
Churchill, in Bartlet png acy 8 $ P, ‘or catalogue 
or farther jetoreeer appl 

EGBERT C. SMY TH, P piekbont of the Faculty. 








MASSACH USETTS. 


” Massac HUSETTS, Worc ESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Wercester, Mass. Send for illustrated circular, 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
WELLESLEY HOPiE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 
Rev. EDW. A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 





; POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and — 
life. Laboratories. 22 boys. F. B. KNAPP,  B. 


MAssac HUSETTS, BOSTON, 


16th October 3. 
SCHOOL OF | Cell draddressatwow rooms, 
S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 


EXPRESSION \ Y. M.C. A. Building , Boston. 


Clergyman’s class in vocal training, 9a.M.N ondays. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


DURANT CYMNASIUM. 
Y.W.C.A. 
Normal class opens September 26. General classes 
day and evening October s. For circular address HOPE 
Director, 40 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


| BRADFORD ACADEMY 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, pre yaratory and optional. Year commences 
— § 84. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 
pa Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Nort TON. 











| WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


The Woman Question. Il. Rev. William E. 
Barton 403 
The Master of the House—a selected poem 404 | 
Of Varying Interest 404 
Sunday Occupations for Boys and Girls, Mrs. 
Clara Smith Colton 405 
* Tell the Other Boys ’’—a selection 405 
Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 106 
| THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for Oct. 7 407 
= | Y. P. S. C, E.—Topic, Oct. 7-13 407 
| LITERATURE 408 
| NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES: 
How One Minister Spent His Vacation 410 
| Minnesota Association 410 
} Wyoming Association 410 
| MISCELLANEOUS 
Notices 413 
The Business Outlook 414 
| Christian Endeavor Notes 4i4 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting 415 
Boston Congregational Club 415 
Woman's Board Prayer Meeting 416 | 
Education 417 
Marriages and Deaths 418 








THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Thursday. 


PER Copy, 6 CENTS, PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, 83.00. 
| IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50. 
| ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


| RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
| Of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a s 
| _wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 
| DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 
| is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
| arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
| given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 


sertion, l4 lines to the inch; 11} inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount af contract. 
READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 
line, each insertion, net. 


50 cents per 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 





Mass. The fall term of the 60th 
13,9. Best of home influences, 
arrangements. Fine Library, 
and Cabinets. Send for 


Ladies, Norton, 
year begins Sept. 

Excellent sanitary 
Laboratory, Observatory 
illustrated Prospectus to 


Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


New England Conservatory oi Music. 


(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Feunded by Dr, E. Tourjée. Car] Faelten, Director. 
Send for Prospectus, giving full information. 
Frank W. HA te, General Mgr., Boston, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, SIMSBURY. 
McLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, 
Simsbury, Ct. College Preparatory. Enylish 


Courses. French, German, Art, Music. ‘ 
Rev. J. B. MCLEAN. 








CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 

MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Ct. 3d year. Primary, Interme- 
diate and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


N EW ‘YORK. 


NEW York, NEW York. 


THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 
Day School for Girls, 22 East 54th Street. 
_Reopens Oct 4. Kindergarten Oct. ld. Fifteenth year. 





~NEW York, Pou GHKEEPSIE. 

LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 
For Young Ladies. 45th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


| GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


cial receipt is | 


Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepara- 

tery, Academic and Collegiate departments. Certifi- 

cates accepted by leading Colleges and Universities. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK. President. 





NEw YORK, NEW YORK. 


| The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
Will re-open Oct. 3d. 85th and 86th Sts., New York, 


NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Regular and optional 
courses for young ladies; ten teachers; superior fa- 
cilities for the Higher Sciences. I asptetertens Lan- 
guages, Music, Painting. 40th Ye 
CHARLES F. DOWD, PH. D., Pres. 
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~The Church Hymnary. The Best Hymn Book. 


Nothing succeeds like success. When the first edition of the new hymn book, The 
| Church Hymnary, was published we found it almost impossible to get a hearing. Within the 
past eighteen months the conditions have entirely changed, and we now find it necessary to 
print editions of 20,000 copies at a time. The number and character of the Presbyterian 
Churches in all sections of the country that have recently adopted the book, and now com- 
mend it to the favor of other churches as the best collection of hymns and tunes now in the 
market, afford abundant assurance that in selecting the Hymnary you will make no mistake. 
All we ask is that clergymen and music committees will carefully examine and compare 
with other books the returnable copy which we shall be pleased to send free on application. 


27 September 1894 





Subscribers’ Column. 


Notwces in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
¢o the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion, Ad- 
Jitional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 








Home Wanted.—A well-educated American lady 
would like to secure a home until the first of May with 
some family where companionship and very light work 
would compensate for board. She was formerly a book- 
keeper and stenographer, but has been ill for more 
than six years. Her savings are all gone, and she has 
no relatives to aid. Lucy I, FowLR#, Agent Associated 
Charities, 401 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, 


Lectures by eminent men, illustrated lectures on 
Hawaii, Korea, and other timely topics, Amherst College 
Quartet, etc. Lower terms than you can obtain by 
direct correspondence. Lecture and Concert League, 
120 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Rey. W. H. Davis, D. D., Detroit, Mich., says: ‘The First Cong’! Church of Detroit has 
used the Church Hymnary for the past six months with steadily increasing interest and profit. 
The high grade and freshness of the new music, judiciously scattered among the more familiar 
hymns and tunes, have widened the range of our service of song, as well as elevated the musi- 
cal taste of the congregation. 

‘‘ Besides, the zest of growth and conquest is in the book whereby we keep discovering 
new beauties in melody and words, as we use it from week to week. We heartily commend 
it as the best we know.” 

A returnable copy of The Church Hymnary, with Rey. Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s Psalter, based on the 


Authorized Version, and Rev. Dr. T. Ralston Smith’s Psalter, based on the Revised Version, will be sent 
free to clergymen and music committees for examination, with a view to introduction. 





Position Wanted.—A young woman of refinement 
would like position as companion to elderly lady, or as | 
housekeeper in small family. Best of references. Ad- 
dress * W. C. M.,” Passaic P. O, New Jersey. 


To Let.—Parlor, three bedrooms, good board, fur- 
nace comforts, near church and post-office; easy access 
to cities. To refined Christian family, terms low for 
year, midwinter excepted if desired. References 
exchanged. Opportunity brief. For particularsaddress | . 
soon, P. O. Box 84, Berlin, Ct. | 


A 34-page descriptive pamphlet containing specimen pages and price list sent free to any address. 





f Organ for Sale at a jow price, Mason & Hamlin, 


churen orehapel. “Organ,” F. 0: Box 2% Wenestey, | MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., 43-47 East 10th St., N. Y. 
4 SESSESSSSSSESL SELLE SS ESSE LESSEE 


| THE LATEST AND BEST. ( 


Carmina for the Sunday School, 


Edited by 
REV. LEWIS W. MUDGE AND REY. HERBERT B. TURNER. 


BRIGHT NEW MUSIC! BEAUTIFUL NEW HYMNS! 


** By far the best book which I have ever met with for the purpose.” 
L. Duncan Buk ey, M. D., Supt. Brick Church S. S., New York. 











Dixon’s 
American Graphite 


Pencils 


Have made their mark all over 
the world as the smoothest, 
most durable, most satisfactory 
pencils made. Ask your dealer 
for them, or send 16c. for sam- 
ples worth double the moncy. 

JOS, DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 

Box D 2, Jersey City, N. J. 


HARVEST 
HOME 
SERVICES. 


The Congregationalist Service No. 1, 
ealled A SERVICE OF THANKSGIVING, is 
perfectly adapted for the use of churches 
proposing to hold a Harvest Home Service 
in which it is desired that the congregation 
should participate heartily. These Services | 


ib piseeener’. 


ceateterss 







. « The book is worthy of high commendation.” 


“It needs only to be known to be appreciated 
New York Observer 





*,* A copy of CARMINA FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL will be sent to any address for examination 
on receipt of the introduction price, 35 cents 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
56 East Tenth Street, 


| Lessssssssssssesesess ’ 
A NEW PILGRIM CHILDREN’S SERVICE. NEW EDITION 


THE FOE IN THE CUP. (Revised and Enlarged) 


| By M. C. HAZARD. Simple, effective temperance 
service. Any school can sing it. RIGHARDSON’ 8 
~ B 
| HARVEST SERVICES. Turts & Hazarn. N EW M ET ke 0 D é 


8S pp. Per 100 Copies, 82.00. 
16 pp. Original Music. $4.00 per 100 copies. 
FOR THE 


VIIL. HARVEST SHEAVES. 


XXVIII. SEED TIME AND HARVEST. 
XX. GRATEFUL PRAISE. 
“The most notable publication in its field 
of this generation.” 


SESS 444444446 
FUT ESE EE REE Hy 


NEW YORK. 

















Also at same price (P4.00 per 100 copies): 
Missionary Service. 
XVI. WHITE HARVEST FIELDS. 














have been a pronounced success, twenty VII poregee = e 
- . . s . . ev é 4s 
having been published during the year. Feuigenanes. This famous classic in Piano Instruction 


embodies the very latest and most progres- 
sive ideas in Teaching. For half a century 
it has held the first rank books of 
its class. 


They have circulated to the extent of nearly 
half a million and the demand still con- 
tinues, new churches adopting them every 
week, 


XII. BIBLE TEMPERANCE. 





Samples of any of the above, 2 cents each. among 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, | 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 





Copies of the old 
edition have been 
sold. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES, ~— 
FIRST SERIES. 1—Thanksgiving. 2—Pilgrim 














Fathers. 15—Children’s Service. l6—National. EVEN 
TIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness of Sins. 6—Trust in 
God. 7—Days of Thy Youth. 8—House of our God The new enlarged edition, now issued, has 


13—God in Nature. 


1l1—The Homeland. 12—Humility. 
Is—*‘ Eternal 


GENERAL WorsH!P, 17—*Abide with us.” undergone a critical revision by the eminent 


authority, Mr. W. S. B. Mathews, and 








light of light.’”” 19—“ I will extol tnee. = — 
PA contains the following additions to the old 
100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid; less than By Root and Case, A new book for Singing book := Vaiss: buaaadaale 
100 a f b Schools, 0 oe Classes, Conventions and Insti- é " 
0 copies of one number, tutes. The best book of its kind ever published. New Annotations. 
1 cent each. Everything in it is mew. Price 50 cents postpaid. Dr. Mason's Celebrated System 
TREBLE CLEF CHOIR = aby Een A eS gg 
ee s 
For women’s voices. EVERY TEACHER SHOULD OWN A COPY, 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 





The A Pronounced Success 

‘oO ; An & page service with 
¢ ngregationalist music, for vespers and 
SERVICES special occasions, published 


semi-monthly. This move- 
ment on the part of the Congregationalist,to print, 
at the lowest possible cost, a well-arranged order of 
worship, has met with enthusiastic approval. 
Hundreds of thousands of copies have been sold. 
Yearly subscription, 25 cts.; one cent each. 100 
copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 


By G. F. Root & D. B. Towner. 
Contains Sacred and Secular Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and arranged expressly for 
thisbook. There is alsoa short elementary course 
of instruction in the book. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORCAN ALBUM. 


Edited by P. F.Campiglio. A collection of Preludes, 
Offertories and music for all occasions, selected 
from the works of the best writers. Price, $2.00 
postpaid, 


MUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
position. Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor- 
uted fortearing. Price 25 cents postpaid. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI —NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


Price ‘American or Foreign ) 
Fingering), by mail, Post- 


ape neanen | SOs 


Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos, and the self 
“Sympbony.” For Musical Instruments, 


playing 
send to John ©. Haynes & Co., Boston 


Strings, etc., 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO... N.Y 
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“An Epoch-making Book.” MACrTIUILLAN & COw’S NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD THOUSAND NOW READY. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


SOCIALISM and | Bartlett’s New Complete Shakespeare Concordance. 


SOCIAL REFORM By the Author of * Familiar Quotations.”’ 
A NEW AND COPIPLETE CONCORDANCE, or Verbal Index to Words, Phrases, and Passages in the 


Dramatic Works of Shakespeare. With a Supplementary Concordance to the Poems. By JouNn 


—BY— F 
" , . — BaRTLETT, A.M., Author of “Familiar Quotations.’ In one volume, 4to. Bound in ha'f moroc «, 
t Professor RICHARD T. ELY, LL D., $14.00 net. 
Author of “The Labor Movement,” “Problems of Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have much pleasure in announcing that Mr. Bartlett’s Concordance to Shakespey re, 
‘ An important feature wl ic 


Todi ay,”’ “ Taxation in American States and Cities,” | which has been in preparation for over twenty years, is now ready for publication, 
‘Social tien cts of Christianity.” ete distinguishes this volume trom any of its predecessors is, that references are given, not only to Acts and Scenes, 
but to the /imes as numbered in the Globe Edition of Shakespeare, from which this Concordance was prepared. 


igmo., #1.50. 


“The Committee finds no foundstion for any of the r , , , 
charges preferred against him,and Suloos tan gy NOW READY. 
ment for all discussion on any subject taught in the * . > . . 
University, for oaly through discussion is any prog- History, Prophecy and the Monuments. 


ress made or visionery schemes of the present made | p. ais: Mhenenein aes ~Cie7 _ p » ‘ , i J ao) on 
great truths for the future.’’—Extract from the report | By JAMES FREDERICK MoCurRby, Ph.D. LL.D, t rofessor of Oriental Languages in University Collez¢ 
of the Committee of the Board of Regents, on the Toronto, I, To the Downfall of Samaria. 8vo, cloth, $3.00 net. 

"against Prof. Richard | *... [te aimis to help those into whose hands it may fall to apprehend in its true relations the history of 


charges of ** Economical Heresy 
T. Ely, of the University of Wisconsin. that ancieut people (the Semites), throuzh whom the world has gained most of its heritage of moral and spiri. ual 
light and power... . Author's Preface. 
BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR: NOW READY 
> , 
Problems of Today. A History of Rome. 


A_ discussion of Protective Tariffs, Taxations and . ‘ » 7 
Monopolies. l2mo, #1.50 r TO THE BATTLE UF ACTIUM. With Maps and Plans. By EVEL YN SHIRLEY SHUCKBURGH, M.A., ‘ate 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, "$1.75 net. 


The Labor Movement in America. | “Mr. Shuckburgh writes with verve and fluency, yet with steady compression of his materials."’—ai/y 
(Revised, with much new and valuable material added). | C’7enicle. k ; : : Z Pe é 
I2mo, #1.50. SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
- nee Ee —_— . > Ee 7 
Taxation in American States 2 ee LATE ee eS es 
AND CITIES. 12mo, 81.75, National Life and Character: A Forecast. 
Lanse . . ‘ . A By CHARLES H. PEARSON, Hon. LL. D. St. Andrews, late Fellow of rg College, Oxford, and sometime 
Social Aspects of ¢ hristianity. psyepsindase Education, Victoria. Second Edition. Crown &vo, $2.0 
i2mo, 0 cents ‘A very remarkable and striking book Mr. Peart i's speculations on the future of national life and 
‘on Sale hing - che ura ter are certainly a notable sign of the times 7 
Fow Sale by All Bsoksellers .. One of the most suggestive and stimuitkeinie povks that have fora long time appeared.”—New World. 


i = CROWELL & Cc °9 JUST PUBLISHED, 


New York and Boston MIsS FIELDE’S NEW BOOK ON CHINA. 
hice ssn seh A Corner of Cathay. 


cela ok deme een a Studies from Life among the Chinese. Ky ADELE F. FIELpE, autbor of “Chinese Nights’ Enteriai- 
A FIFTY-TWO-WEEK FEAST! ments,” etc. With Colored Plates from Illustrations by Artists in the celebrated School of Lo Len; . at 
Swatow, China. Small 4to, cloth, gilt, $3.00. 


‘ 
* Models of artistic bo» k-making. ’— Outlook. 
**The Temple” Shakespeare. 
" NEW VOLUMES, 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 


ILREADY PUBLISHED. 
THE TEMPEST. TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
MEASURE FOR [MEASURE. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. THE COMEDY OF ERRORS, 


| LOVE’S LABOUR LOST. 
With Prefaces, Giossaries, etc. By ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A. Imperial 32mo. Printed on Van Gelder 
hand-made paper, in black and red. With Frontispieces in phutogravure, and title pages designed by 
WALTER CRANE. Clotb, extra. Flexible cover:, pilt top, each, 45 cents. Paste grain roan, limp, prlt 


top, each, 65 cents. 
*,* By permission, the text used is that of the ‘Globe’ Edition, but carefully amended from that of the 


Offers you everything af- latest ambridge E dition. 
forded by other juveniles and “COMPLETION OF THE ‘“‘DRYBURGH WAVERLEY.” 
eight advantages besides NOW READY. 
at , ~ lol. NNV. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
aval Serial begins Nov. 6 
The Surgeou’s Daughter and Castle Dangerous. 
AFLOAT WITH THE FLAG Ry Sik WALTER Scott, Bart. Illustrated by Paul Hardy and Walter Paget. Being Vol. XXV (fi al 
volume) of the popular ** Pryburgh” Edition of the Waverley Novels. In twenty-five volumes, each 
By W. J. HENDERSON volume containing a complete novel, iilustrated with full page plates engraved on wood. Large 12mo, 


cloth, $1.25 each. The set, in box, $30.00. 
Send stamp for new General Catalogue of Macmillan & Co.'s Publications. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue. New York. 


Let us send you Sample Copy and Prospectus free 


HARPER & BROTHERS. Publishers, New York 
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¢ & 
The New Acts of the Apostles: 3 ‘* Nothing succeeds like success.’’ 3 
OR, 4 ‘ 
The Marcie of Modern Maton + The Mew Laudes Dor 
e Marvels of Meders Missions $+ C WW ul mini + § 
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containing a list of the hundreds of churches already using the book, and warmest words 
of commendation from the pastors. 
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Christianity in the Home, 


By Rey. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 
16mo, cloth, 81.00. 

In thirty-six brief, pointed and trenchant chapters Dr. 
Cuy'er makes himself at bome with the thousands of 
families to whom his spoken and written words have 
endeared him. The Doctor's style has all its wonted 
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by so many who are competent to judge, and is so generally chosen, 
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that it has taken an unequivocal position as the leading hymnal of the 
} Presbyterian and Congregational churches. 
ever to give heart to drooping spirits,and the touch with > A returnable sample copy sent, on request, to ministers or committees, without cost. 
which he lifts and blesses was never tenderer. ] \ 
The above books will be mailed by the publishers on 7 
receipt of the price. Send for catalogue and descriptive 
reularsof books by STRONG, PLERSON, CUYLER, DIXON, 
CRAFTS, LOOMIS and other writers on current social, re 
igious and national questions. 
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Volume LXXIX 


~ We send the 
SIX MONTHS for $1.00. (0), greqation- 
alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 
The latter part of the year 1s the best time to make 
use of this offer. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 
i cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 


i—Thanksgiving. 2—Pilgrim Fathers. 15—Children,s 
Service. 16—National. EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5— 
Forgiveness of Sins, 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy 
Youth. 8—House of our God. 11—The Homeland. 12— 
Humility. 13—God in Nature. GENERAL WORSHIP, 
li—* Abide with us” 18—“ Eternal light of light.’ 
ly—“ I will extol thee.” 

We suggest the use of No. 1 for Harvest Home 
services. Any of the Eventide Services are ap- 
propriate for the fall months. All are in print. 
17-20 have no special subjects and are suitable for 


any sermon theme. 


%* THE HANDBOOK SERIES, Nos. 1, 2, 3. *% 
Price 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
No. 1. PRAYER MEETING TOPICS, ETC. 

No. 2. FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 








No. 3. ORGANIZED WORK FOR MEN AND Boys. 
UR cover page this week bears the 
O portrait of the must conspicuous 
figure in the most remarkable re 
ligious revival in the history of New Eng- 
land. Elsewhere we print a sketch of 
George Whitefield’s first visit to Boston in 
1740. His stay in New England covered 
only about five weeks, but the revival which 
manifested itself under his fervid preach- 
ing continued with increasing power for 
many months, and begot not only marvel- 
ous results in new and renewed spiritual 
life but also was influential in creating dif- 
ferences and disputes whose evil effects did 
not pass away from New England for more 
than a generation. Whitefield’s visit, how- 
ever, was hardly more than a conspicuous 
incident in a great religious upheaval for 
which many influences had long been pre- 
paring. He was then only twenty-six years 
of age, with a wonderful voice and rare ora- 
torical gifts, and the accounts of the num- 
bers attending his services and the effects 
of his preaching, written by himself in his 
diary, were prompted by unbounded faith 
in his peculiar mission from God and in his 
power as a preacher. His later visits to 
New England, of which he made four in 
thirty years, were not attended with any 
such striking results as the first one. He 
never withdrew from the Church of Eng- 
land, though he was by no means fully in 
sympathy with it or welcome init. He died 
in 1770 and his remains are under the meet- 
ing house of the Presbyterian church in 
Newburyport, Mass. 


In one of our Boston Sunday schools the 
teachers’ meeting last week was largely oc- 
cupied with reports of what Christian work 
they had done during the summer. One 
teacher, finding the only church closed 
which in former years had flourished ina 
New England town, had started and kept 
up a promising Sunday school during her 
vacation. Another, a prominent business 
man of the city, had several times conducted 
public Sabbath services and preached., Most 
of those present had some labor of love for 
Christ to report. The need of missionary 
efforts of this sort is very great and the 
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opportunities are many. Our city Sunday 
schools furnish valuable training, and might 
furnish better for this work. Our churches 
cannot lay on the altar a more worthy 
missionary offering than this, and if they 
begin early to plan for it and to encourage 
undertaking it next summer, they may help 
forward one of the most important move- 
ments started through the changing social 
conditions of our time, 


It will be welcome news to many that 
there is a fair prospect of a summer school 
of theology in this country next summer, 
corresponding in its general scope and aim 
to the Oxford school. The men who at- 
tended, either this year or two years ago, 
the gathering on the other side of the 
water and who realize its value will favor 
heartily the establishing of a similar insti- 
tution on American soil, while those who 
have never been able to avail themselves of 
the advantages of Oxford, but who have 
long thirsted for such an opportunity, will 
be glad to have such a school brought 
within easy reach. Adelbert College in 
Cleveland is moving in this enterprise, and 
a competent committee representing other 
sections of the country will co-operate. 
Doubtless several of the best teachers in 
Great Britain and the strongest men in this 
country will furnish instruction, Whatever 
President Thwing undertakes he usually 
carries through to success. 


Various influences this year are leading 
individuals who have seldom taken an active 
interest in politics to assert themselves both 
at the caucuses and the polls. The swelling 
tide of opposition to ring rule in our cities 
is forcing to the front the better elements in 
the community who do not propose longer 
to be puppets in the hands of the bosses. 
It was due to such aroused citizens that one 
or two instances of the discomfiture of 
the machine were registered in the Boston 
caucuses last week. The A. P. A. also is 
responsible in part for larger primaries this 
autumn, and while we cannot sympathize 
with the movement whatever can arouse 
voters to the importance of attending the 
primaries has init elements of good. For 
it is the caucuses that decide who are to be 
our legislators. One young man of our 
acquaintance, who, like many others, has 
hitherto waited until the tickets were in the 
field and then voted for the best man, has 
recently experienced quite a change of heart 
politically, and was seen at a caucus last 
week for the first time for years. When 
rallied on being there he replied, ‘I've 
come to see that there aren't likely to be 
any good men to vote if we fellows who 
have hitherto maintained a judicial inde- 
pendent attitude refuse to have anything to 
do with shaping the nominations.” 








Reports from the colleges tell of large en- 
tering classes and of a bright outlook for 
the new year. It is too early yet to give 
exact figures in many cases, but we do not 
think that the hard times have greatly 
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affected the higher institutions of learning, 
while the public schools in many of our 
great cities are crowded as never before. It 
is a good sign when people are ready to 
economize on almost anything except the 
education of their children, They in turn 
should remember that it is due often to the 
toil and self-sacrifice of parents that they 
are kept at school. A little restriction of 
the scale of living in our colleges would be 
one good outcome of this period of business 
depression. 


One's conception of God determines, to a 
large degree, the quality of one’s Christian 
character, and those who have close relations 
with young people nowadays are sometimes 
surprised, and not infrequently shocked, at 
their puerile and superficial views of the 
divine Being. Modern fiction is largely 
responsible for shaping their opinions. In 
the revolt from the old misconceptions of 
God as vindictive and severe, novelists often 
portray Him as serenely indulgent toward 
all wrongdoing. Witness the teaching ina 
recent popular novel when a dying man is 
assured that ‘it makes no difference”’ 
whether he prays or not, it will be all right 
anyhow. Again the heroine in a stil) later 
work of fiction, a woman of questionable 
morals, says in most condescending fashion: 
**T often think about God. I’m very fond 
of Him.’”’ Better, a thousand times, the 
most rigid Puritanism which developed, at 
least, a wholesome reverence for the Deity 
instead of a flippant familiarity. And 
obedience to moral law, though secured by 
abject fear of punishment, is preferable to 
an easy setting aside of its claims. Hew 
can we counteract the influence of these 
false representations of God in fiction and 
awaken in our young people an adequate 
sense of His character? 


—— 


OUR NEW ENGLAND PARLIAMENT 
OF RELIGIONS. 

Among the numerous summer meetings 
of the season just closing there was one 
which has not received much attention from 
either the secular or the religious press. 
It was, however, unique enough to warrant 
at least a passing reference, Few persons, 
probably, realize that within three hours’ 
ride from Boston was held all through July 
and August one of the most singular con- 
ventions of nominally religious people that 
this country has ever seen. 

There stands at Eliot, Me., on the banks 
of the beautiful Piscataqua River, a summer 
hotel known as Greenacre Inn. For four 
seasons it has received more or Jess patron- 
age from the traveling and recreation-seek- 
ing public. There lives in that same town 
a woman of a distinguished family, of great 
personal attractiveness and of unusual in- 
tellectual gifts, who has been active in en- 
deavors to establish educational and philan- 
thropic enterprises in order to benefit the 
local community and outsiders as well. 
This year she conceived the idea of utilizing 
the hotel as a rallying point for persons 
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who would like to attend a series of lectures 
and classes on topics which should quicken 
and energize their spiritual, mental and 
moral natures. An elaborate program was 
prepared, the call was sent out and an ap- 
peal was made particularly to sympathizers 
with the motive that prompted the famous 
World’s Fair congresses of 1893. The Green- 
acre meeting, in short, was to be a minia- 
ture Parliament of Religions and to perpet- 
uate the work of its Chicago prototype. 

So much for the idea, which was certainly 
not an objectionable one. Now let us see 
how it was realized. The rare executive 
ability of the originator of the gathering 
and her wide personal acquaintance secured 
for it some sixty lecturers, among whom 
were included men of no less repute than 
Edward Everett Hale, Edwin D. Mead, 
Frank Sanborn and a few others almost as 
well known and generally honored. The 
majority of the speakers, however, were 
men and women associated either with cer- 
tain current religious istas or with new 
movements in the realm of industrial and 
social reform. ‘Two lectures were delivered 
daily in a large tent pitched near the hotel 
and to which the country people came from 
miles around in numbers varying with the 
reputation of the lecturers announced for a 
given day. From the top of the tent, by 
the way, waved a flag bearing the word 
** Peace.” 

As might be predicted from such an in- 
clusive program the ideas ventilated during 
the two months in which this convocation 
was in session varied from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, touching the latter level far 
more often than the former. Almost every 
conceivable ism or fad was exploited. The 
Christian scientists were there in large 
numbers. It was one long holiday for the 
Spiritualists, theosophists, Buddhists, as- 
trologers, mystics, divine healers, seers, 
psychics—for these were some of the names 
by which persons in attendance were willing 
to be known. 

The doctrines taught were hardly more 
grotesque than were some of the personal 
delusions. The founder of the conference— 
herself a profound believer in reincarnation 
—took pains to inform new comers that 
thousands of years ago she was a priestess 
in an Egyptian temple, and as an evidence 
thereof exhibited a ring which she then 
wore and continues to wear in her present 
tenement of flesh. If that were not conclu- 
sive, a young man was at hand to corrobo- 
rate the statement, for he remembered serv- 
ing with her in the temple, Another young 
woman went about proclaiming that she 
was once a resident of the fabled island of 
Atlantis. A third was studying the art of 
leaving the body and visiting the stars. 
Still others boastec that they had acquired 
two new senses that gave them consider- 
able advantage over their fellow-mortals. 
Woman’s superiority to man was unblush- 
ingly asserted, and when a saner representa- 
tive of her sex remonstrated with a West- 
ern professor for conceding the inferiority 
of man, he replied that inasmuch as woman 
was the more intuitional and intuition the 
highest mental faculty, the intellectual 
equality of the sexes could no longer be 
maintained and that henceforth he intended 
to cultivate his intuition. 

As if not enough extravagance and fool- 
ishness of this sort could be obtained from 
native sources, that alleged apostle of Hin- 
duism, that problematic personage known 
as Swami Vive Kananda—whose continued 
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sojourn amid the comforts of this country 
must be unfitting him for that ascetic and 
rigorous life in India, on which, he gives us to 
understand, his heart is set—was imported. 
The laudations showered on this man pass 
belief. Day after day ‘‘Swami’s pine,” 
where he discoursed on high themes, was 
resorted to by a bevy of feminine worship- 
ers, who would plead with him: ‘‘O Swami, 
teach us to pray! We are but children, you 
have the light.” 

Enough of this disgusting business. We 
have dwelt upon it at this length, first, be- 
cause the meeting has revealed, as nothing 
else could, the character and the reach of 
much of the free thinking in religious mat- 
ters with which our century is afflicted, 
and, secondly, because the movement in- 
augurated at Greenacre aspires to perma- 
nency, is appealing for supporters and 
counts itself one of the most promising 
movements of the day as respects the dis- 
covery of truth and the reformation of the 
world. Many who composed the audiences 
at Greenacre have been, or are, associated 
with the Christian Church. Some of them 
are persons of wealth, culture and influence. 
We understand, too, that Chicago has been 
chosen as the center whence these ideas 
will be disseminated the coming winter. 

Recognizing to the full the worth of the 
idea behind the Greenacre meeting, and 
gladly giving it credit for the gleams of 
sense which lit up the fog when men like 
Dr. Hale and Gen. Neal Dow appeared on 
the platform, we doubt if ever, in the same 
amount of time and under the guise of the 
search for truth, were so much nonsense 
and rubbish furnished, not only to those 
who like it as a steady diet, but to credu- 
lous country folk as well. There was never 
anywhere a better exhibition of religious 
fads labeled and glorified. If among all the 
special days there could have been one 
when the simple gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ could have had a fair presentation it 
would have stood out against the obscure, 
esoteric and pernicious teachings of the 
conference as the Jungfrau stands out 
against the sky at Interlaken. 

It is because so many of these religious 
vagaries are abroad in the world today that 
people of the old accredited type of faith 
view with alarm what is called modern 
thought. When we reflect upon such scenes 
as were witnessed at Greenacre the past 
summer, and which have their counterpart 
all through the year in almost every city of 
the ,land where these deluded advocates of 
novel and startling views assemble week by 
week, we could almost wish back the old 
days when “free thinking’? was unknown. 
Fortunately, however, foolishness in reli- 
gion may have its day and its devotees, but 
in matters of belief, as well as in politics, 
Abraham Lincoln was right in saying that 
it is not possible to fool all the people all 
the time. 





ON TO MADISON. 


The coming meeting of the American 
Board at Madison will, we believe, be one 
of great interést. We understand that al] 
efforts are being made to distinguish it by 
real spiritual power and missionary enthusi- 
asm. The friends in the West are anxious 
that it be one of the largest in the recent 
history of annual meetings, and a warm 
welcome is assured. While the year has 
been one of quiet and peace it has also been 
one of hard problems. At home the finan- 
cial situation has placed heavy responsibil- 
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ities upon the administration, and has been 
an embarrassment in encouraging applica- 
tions for missionary service. Among the 
missions it has been a year of good success, 
revivals being reported in several places 
and new opportunities arising in all parts 
of the field. In Turkey, Japan and China 
troublesome questions have developed, but 
probably not more than is usual in connec- 
tion with so many interests. 

Some points of special importance may be 
noted in connection with this coming meet- 
ing. In the process of enlarging the cor- 
porate membership to 350, twenty-five new 
men will be chosen this year. At the pres- 
ent time there are 101 laymen and 142 cler- 
gymen, several members having died dur- 
ing the year. The apportionment between 
laymen and clergymen may be a proper 
question for the committee to consider. 
At this meeting will be inaugurated the 
new method of electing the Prudential 
Committee. Formerly the committee has 
been chosen for one year only; now they 
will be divided into three classes—one class 
to serve one year, one class two years, one 
class three years; then in after years for 
terms of three years each and only for three 
terms in succession. 

One of the important features of the meet- 
ing will be the retirement of Secretary N. G. 
Clark, D. D., who for twenty-nine years has 
been the honored friend of the missionaries, 
missions and churches. During all these 
years he has held a warm place in the affec- 
tion of the denomination. His retirement 
from active service, however wise it may be, 
is a cause for more than ordinary notice. 
His last paper as secretary, which will 
doubtless be presented at this coming meet- 
ing, is likely to be of extraordinary value 
and influence. A retrospect from one who 
has been so intelligently identified with all 
the work of the board during these last 
thirty years, since the War of the-Rebellion, 
cannot fail to be a notable document. The 
work of the committee of five, including the 
president of the board, in selecting Dr. Bar- 
ton as the assistant secretary for the past 
year, by the very constitution of that com- 
mittee, greatly simplifies the question of 
electing Dr. Clark’s successor. We know 
that Dr. Barton has found a warm welcome 
among his associates in the rooms and has 
commended himself to a large number of 
the churches. His missionary experience 
in Turkey is an important element in his 
favor. 

Every one must be grateful that the fear 
of controversy does not shadow this meet- 
ing, but all can anticipate the exhibition of 
a strong enthusiasm for the work in all its 
needs. The missionaries should have ample 
opportunity to bring such words of need as to 
call forth a pledge of more generous support 
than ever to the fettered hands of our toilers 
in the mission fields. It is a time when our 
pastors and leading laymen should make un- 
usual efforts to be present and show to the 
officers and missionaries of the board that 
they are heartily supported and trusted. We 
have already presented to our readers the fi- 
nancial situation of the board after this most 
perplexing year. This question should not be 
passed by in the deliberations of this meet- 
ing, but every friend of the board should 
make it the subject of planning and praying. 
A circular has just been sent out to the 
pastors from the rooms of the board asking 
that special prayer be offered in all the 
churches on the first Sunday in October, 
that the Holy Spirit may be poured out upon 
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this meeting. We trust that treasure will 

be brought with the prayers and that the 

coming year, when the distresses of the 

country shall be relieved, will prove one of 

the best in the history of the board. 

THE SIN OF THE RIOH MAN IN THE 
PARABLE. 

It was not necessarily that he was rich, 
nor that he was clad in fine raiment and 
fared sumptuously every day. There is 
nothing to inform us whether his manner 
of life was extravagant and ostentatious or 
only in accordance with his means and with 
the proprieties. It was not for him, it is 
not for any man, necessarily a sin to be rich 
and to live in a more Juxurious manner than 
is possible to a poorer man. 

The narrative is so terse and pictorial 
that its intended significance is open to 
some question. But one thing seems plain. 
It certainly is implied that the rich man 
paid little or no heed to the needs and sor- 
rows of the poor wretched fellow-being out- 
side his gate. The significance of the state- 
ment about the dogs seems to lie in the 
contrast which is suggested thereby to the 
indifference of the rich man. Here is where 
the last named failed. He may not even 
have been hard-hearted, callous, impervious 
to the appeal of distress. He merely may 
have paid no heed, taken no notice, been 
unconcerned about any one else, and ab- 
sorbed in his own comfortable round of 
existence. 

The gravest danger in connection with 
the possession of wealth probably is that of 
becoming thus self-absorbed and indifferent. 
Probably more wealthy people yield to this 
temptation than to that of either amassing 
more, like the miser, or that of squandering 
foolishly. Wealth often tends to broaden 
and strengthen character by putting new 
responsibilities upon its possessor. But 
when it renders him gradually careless of 
others, not deliberately and still less meanly 
regardless of them, but just unconcernedly 
indifferent, as if they lived in a different 
world from his, then dry-rot has set in in 
his soul, 

It is a good sign of the coming kingdom 
that in these later days so many of the rich 
also are considerate of others, are not only 
bountiful to the hungry and the naked 
about them, but also evidently devote 
thought and pains to the task of studying 
how they can render their accumulations 
of property most broadly, wisely, safely 
and permanently useful, and not only to 
their immediate heirs but also to the world 
at large. May such rich men and women 
be multiplied! 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A pervasive, disintegrating force is at 
work in the political realm today that for a 
time promises to set at naught the schemes 
of the machine politicians and make proph- 
ecy alostart. From time to time we have 
referred to the operations of the American 
Protective Association in the West and In- 
terior, but not until now have we had op- 
portunity to watch its results at close range. 
In Ohio last week at the Democratic State 
Convention the organization was denounced. 
In New York at the Republican Convention 
the committee on platform was requested to 
denounce the organization, but did not, and 
the aspirations of at least one candidate for 
the lieutenant governorship were squelched 
as soon as A. P. A. opposition to him was 
made known. Inthe Seventh Massachusetts 


disastrous in the end. 
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Congressional District Mr. Hayes of Lynn, 
who last year polled a very large proportion 
of the vote in the Republican primaries, last 
week was beaten in his own city, and his 
opponent, though condemned by Senator 
Lodge and the best men of the party in 
the district, won an overwhelming victory 
at the primaries and practically secured 
a seat in Congress. Mr. Hayes, when 
in the Massachusetts Legislature, voted 
money out of the treasury into sectarian 
coffers. There are those who see a connec- 
tion between the two facts. In the Repub- 
lican primaries in a few of the Boston 
wards, in Springfield, Cambridge, Somer- 
ville and many other Massachusetts towns, 
the A. P. A. elected its candidates, toppled 
over the machine built up by the old party 
leaders and now the A. P. A. spokesmen— 
such as Rev, Dr. A. A. Miner—say that the 
beginning only has been seen, that when 
election day comes even greater surprise 
and consternation will be felt. 





From Connecticut come reports of similar 
preliminary results and prophecies. The 
recent meeting of the Brotherkoed of Fire- 
men saw the same faction rear its head 
and attempt the defeat of an official be- 
cause he was a Catholic, and reports from 
St. Louis last week told of dissensions in 
the labor unions there due to attempts at 
religious ostracism. It is evident that a 
serious crisis is before us. Political and 
ecclesiastical leaders are afraid to protest, 
and a drift has begun which cannot but be 
Victories won by any 
political party on such a platform cannot be 
other than transient and blighting. The 
spirit of fair play and tolerance—political 
and religious—can be counted upon to 
win ultimately, but meanwhile bigots and 
schemers will lead many well-intentioned 
voters to do that which in later and saner 
moments they will regret as being un- 
American, America is not spelled ‘ anti- 
Irish’? or ‘‘anti-Roman Catholic.” Of 
course, if the majority of the voters of the 
nation should decide that only Protestants— 
or only Protestants, Jews and agnostics— 
were eligible to office, then as soon as the 
verdict was made a part of the Constitution it 
would be legal, but even then not American, 
to bar out Roman Catholics. But until that 
discrimination is a part of the Constitution 
such ostracism is illegal and defiant of the 
genius of our institutions and the spirit of 
the age. 





As was expected, Hon. Levi P. Morton 
secured the Republican nomination for gov- 
ernor of New York. Eminently respectable 
and honest as a man, he will fail to win the 
support of some because of the justifiable 
belief that his nomination was skillfully 
brought to pass by the plottings of ex-Sena- 
tor Platt. The candidate for lieutenant- 
governor, Hon. Charles J. Saxton, is the 
tool of no man, and his past record as a 
champion of laws calculated to preserve the 
purity of the ballot will win to the ticket 
the support of the independents. Governor 
Flower wisely took himself out of the way 
the day Mr. Morton was nominated, and in 
their desperation the Democratic managers 
are even talking of uniting upon Judge Gay- 
nor of Brooklyn as their candidate. Such 
overwhelming desire by the party bosses to 
profit in the present crisis by the capital 
which an honest man would bring to the 
ticket is both amusing and gratifying. In 
Connecticut the Republicans selected a 
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‘*dark horse’’ as their candidate for gov- 
ernor, Hon. 0. Vincent Coffin. In Ohio the 
Democrats declared in favor of free silver; a 
scathing, open rebuke to Senator Brice was 
given by one of the leaders of the Cleveland 
faction, and the convention barely refrained 
from instructing the State committee to ar- 
range for a more popular method of choos- 
ing the party’s candidate for the United 
States Senate, so intense is the disgust at 
Senator Brice and the legislative method of 
election which made him and his predecessor 
possible. The convention was notable for 
its acrimony, the repudiation of President 
Cleveland’s monetary views and Senator 
Brice’s difficulty in securing even quasi in- 
dorsement for his course as senator. 





The New York Constitutional Convention 
last week added to its prior good record and 
practically adjourned. Hereafter cities may 
have a greater degree of home rule. Merit 
and not partisanship as a basis for appoint- 
ment and promotion in the State service 
will have recognition in the organic law. 
And last, but not least, by a vote of 109 to 
4, an attempt to put an end to all gambling 
was made by the passage of the following 
section: 

Section 10 of Article 1 of the constitution is 
hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

Sec 10. No law shall be passed abridging 
the right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the government, or any depart- 
ment thereof; nor shall any divorce be granted 
otherwise than by due judicial proceedings ; 
nor shall any lottery or the sale of lottery 
tickets, pool-selling, bookmaking or any other 
kind of gambling hereafter be authorized or 
allowed within this State, and the Legislature 
shall pass appropriate laws to prevent offevses 
against any of the provisions of this section, 





Mr. Gladstone, in a letter to the Bishop 
of Chester, has made himself a co-worker 
in the interesting and reform 
movement in England which hopes to intro- 
duce the Gothenburg system of controlling 
the liquor traffic. It is needless to say that, 
ordinarily, the advent of the ex-premier to 
the ranks would be said to promise aid to 
the «Bishop of Chester, 
Hughes, Joseph Chamberlain and the other 
influential men and women interested in 
the reform. But it is difficult to under- 
stand why Mr. Gladstone, in identifying 
himself with this movement, felt it neces- 
sary to assail the very worthy, very influen- 
tial temperance workers in Great Britain, 
who have been fighting for local option and, 
as they supposed, under the leadership of 
Mr. Gladstone. Local option or local pro- 
hibition is a principle which the Liberal 
party in Britain has repeatedly, openly in- 
dorsed by its pledges to the local option 
party, led by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, For Mr. 
Gladstone now to repudiate the principle 
and term it “little better than imposture,”’ 
and add that he has long thought so, is 
a most remarkable performance, whether 
judged from the standpoint of personal 
dealing man with men or from the prospect- 
ive effect of the revelation upon the fortunes 
of the Liberal party. It seems so unneces- 
sary. The menin Massachusetts most cer- 
tain that the State would do well to test the 
Gothenburg system would be the first to 
insist upon the necessity of retaining local 
option for every community and the last to 
deny the right to or hinder any community 
in voting for local prohibition. Yet Mr. 
Gladstone says the principle of the Gothen- 
burg system seems to be the only one per- 
missible or at all tenable. We are far 
ahead of that in this country. Mr. Glad- 
stone has impaired his reputation, injured 
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his party’s prospects and handicapped a re- 
form movement of great promise by his 
method of enlisting in it. 


Within a fortnight Japan has advanced 
far on its way toward a place of authority 
among the nations of the world. Not only 
has it gained the first rank among Asiatic 
peoples, but it has done those deeds which 
hereafter must make Russia, Great Britain, 
Germany and the United States reckon with 
her as a power to be treated very respect- 
fully, whether in diplomacy or war. In- 
deed, Great Britain already has signed a 
treaty—where we should have been first— 
giving to Japan the right to impose tariffs 
and have a foreign policy of her own. To 
those who have known the Japanese spirit 
and touched the Japanese life at first hand 
the developments seem natural, unsurpris- 
ing. To those who bave ignored the fasci- 
nating chapter of modern history found in 
the history of Japan since 1858, it comes as 
a bewildering surprise. The most super- 
ficial student of the land battle at Ping Yang 

‘and the careful strategic preparation for it 
and of the first great battle between modern 
floating instruments of war—that at the 
mouth of the Yalu River, Korea, Sept. 
17—must see that not for naught have 
the flower of the Japanese youth been study- 
ing at the best European and American 
military and naval schools, nor have they 
failed to find upon their return home a 
plastic, enthusiastic people, capable of being 
molded into an army and navy of excep- 
tional power. Add to a highly educated 
and capable body of officers and a loyal and 
eflicient body of privates a people in the 
homeland giving as freely of their substance 
and their all as the Japanese now are doing, 
and with such combination is it wonderful 
that the Chinese are routed, that Pekin is 
in danger and the present alien dynasty 
quaking? 


The latest reports from the battle of Ping 
Yang do not call for any diminution of the 
original estimate of its portent to @hina. 
They simply reveal the masterly planning 
of the Japanese commander, Marshal Ya- 
magata, the overwhelming rout of the Chi- 
nese forces and the fact that Japan, while 
much enriched by the plunder taken, also is 
burdened by the enormous number of prison- 
ers which she must feed, transport and 
treat humanely. The Japanese forces in 
Korea, supplemented by 7,000 very recently 
landed, are now said to be working their 
way northwest and preparing to enter the 
Chinese domains and attack and capture 
Wi-Ju and Mukden. That the combined 
victories have practically given Korea over 
to the Japanese seems to be generally con- 
ceded. It was not expected that more severe 
fighting on land could be expected before 
spring, but Japan has ordered a swift, sharp 
campaign to follow up and clinch her pres- 
ent vantage. Her appeal for a loan has 
been answered three times over, much of 
the principal bearing no interest. 


As far as we can sift out the facts relative 
to the naval engagement, it began at 1 Pp. M. 
on the 17th and lasted until 5 Pp. mM , eleven 
Japanese men-of-war and cruisers and nine- 
teen Chinese men of-war, cruisers and tor- 
pedo boats coming into action. Three of the 
Japanese cruisers were damaged, but not 
enough to prevent self-propulsion to the 
rendezvous after the battle, or to prevent 
their being repaired by their own machin- 
ists. Nine Japanese officers and thirty sub- 
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ofticers and men were killed and 160 wounded. 
On the other hand, the Chinese lost two 
cruisers and two men-of-war, which sank, 
and two cruisers and a man-of-war caught 
fire, were seriously damaged and captured. 
The other vessels of the Chinese fleet were 
crippled but escaped. As for the Chinese 
soldiers, who were under the protection of 
the Chinese fleet and being landed from 
transports when the Japanese fleet sighted 
their rivals, they were cut off and left an 
easy, ultimate prey. As far as can be 
judged now from the meager reports at 
hand, experts seem to draw the following 
lessons from the battle: the Chinese ad- 
miral erred in trying to convey and land 
troops before he had ascertained the where- 
abouts of the enemy’s fleet. When chal- 
lenged to fight he kept too near the 
coast, making proper maneuvering of his 
fleet an impossibility and giving his enemy’s 
rapid, elusive cruisers a tremendous advan- 
tage, which they used to the full. So much 
for the personal equation. The cruisers 
came out of the fight with better stand- 
ing than the armored men of-war. Lively, 
heavily armed opponents, moving too swiftly 
and turning too suddenly to be gauged as 
targets, did terrible work upon the slow- 
moving, slow-turning ironclads. Looking 
on the tactics and the results as a whole, 
they are flattering to Americans, for the 
Japanese are pupils of Captain Mahan and 
the Chinese are not; and our own navy’s 
strength is in its cruisers, gunboats, etc., 
and not in its ironclads, 


An order issued from the Secretary of 
War will cause a general shifting about of 
the army, the evacuation of some of the 
frontier posts, and, in general, a concentra- 
tion near the larger cities. The German 
Catholics of the country in session last week 





passed resolutions strongly anti-anarch- 
istic in their tenor.—A cyclone swept 


over Northern Iowa and Southern Minne- 
sota on the 21st, in which at least seventy- 
five persons were killed and $1,000,000 of 
property destroyed.——Emperor William of 
Germany rebuked the Polish nobility for 
their perpetual fostering of racial and class 
grievances.._—-General Ezeta, ex-president 
of Salvador, a refugee and a prisoner on 
board the United States cruiser Bennington, 
has been set at liberty, the United States 
Court claiming no jurisdiction.——President 
Nunez of the Republic of Columbia died. 


a 


IN BRIEF. 

We have decided to reprint Dr. Stalker’s 
articles on The Art of Hearing, and shall be 
prepared to fill orders for them at an early 
date. 





Chicago Endeavorers, as our Western letter 
shows, have demonstrated this past week 
their ability to take hold of the foreign mis- 
sionary cause and give it a splendid push 
forward. 





The first of an illustrated series of biograph- 
ical sketches of famous missionaries will ap- 
pear in our columns next week. They will 
be from the pen of Secretary C. C. Creegan, 
so well known among our churches East and 
West. 





A double timeliness attaches to the use of 
Whitefield’s portrait in this number. Not 
only does the past week mark the anniversary 
of his first visit to Boston but it will be one 
hundred and twenty-four years ago next Sun- 
day since he passed away at Newburyport. 


A Baltimore .non-union laborer has _ re- 
covered a verdict of $2,500 against a local 
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labor union. He was discharged from his 
position at the demand of the union. This is 
interesting and significant, but will the ver- 
dict stand, and, if so, willit be collectible? If 
sO, a new era is dawning. 





“A man in the end wants to act in grave 
matters in accordance with God’s will, for we 
are mere instruments, and I do not, therefore, 
see how one may act in advance,’’ is the re- 
ply of a man whose friends are urging him to 
be a candidate for high oftice in New York 
State. Judge Gaynor must be a somewhat of 
a Calvinist. 





Dr. Parkhurst hit the nail on the head lately 
when he said that all that municipal ex- 
ecutive officers have to do is to execute laws, 
not virtually make or unmake them by their 
deciding as to those they will or will not en- 
force. The ideal man to frame a law and the 
ideal man to execute law may and usually do 
vary widely in their temperaments and at- 
tainments. 





A grand idea that to have Mr. Moody at the 
meeting of the American Board. With him 
and other popular speakers and with one of 
those signal utterances from Dr. Storrs 
which always distinguishes the annual meet- 
ing, those who go to Madison week after next 
will beamply repaid. The railroads and hotels 
make excellent rates, as the notice elsewhere 
printed shows. 





‘The lusty singing of the chorus, Arise and 
Shine, during the downpour of rain at the lay- 
ing of the corner stone of Tremont Temple, 
last week Monday, provoked a smile in spite 
of the solemnity of the occasion. The affusion 
of water by the clouds was a happy compro- 
mise between sprinkling and immersion. Yet 
our Baptist brethren sang the anthem referred 
to with zest. 





Twelve men, none of them what would be 
called professional politicians, brought fifteen 
men apiece to a caucus in a neighboring city 
last week as the result of a little private 
compact they made the day before. Let’s see, 
if twelve men should pledge one another at 
least to invite fifteen men apiece to our Sun- 
day evening service, what effect would it have 
upon the size of the congregation? 





The Notes and Queries department of the 
Boston Transcript recently contained the fol- 
lowing interesting item: 

It was the late Hon, Daniel Appleton White 
of Salem, who, being at the time a member 
of the Massachusetts Senate before which was 
pending a bill to incorporate the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
replying to an objection that ‘‘ we had no sur- 
plus of religion to export,” said, ‘* Religion is 
a commodity of which the more we export the 
more we have.” 

This is a saying well worth re-minting. 

While Andover turns again this year to Dr. 
Quint to furnish instruction in the depart- 
ment of homiletics until a permanent appoint- 
ment can be made, another well-known and 
frequent contributor to these columns, our 
correspondent Franklin, is impressed into 
service by Chicago Seminary to lecture to the 
middiers on systematic theology. While we 
have every confidence that these gentlemen 
are sound in the faith it would manifestly be 
improper to hold the Congregationalist re- 
sponsible for the theology which they may 
dispense. 








Many a man’s entire capital in business is 
his skill in the trade which be has learned by 
the patient effort of years. It used to be 
thought that no means of gaining a living was 
so secure a3 this. Who can estimate the per- 
sonal losses occasioned by new inventions and 
by the use of machinery? That such loss is not 
uncommon is well illustrated by the present 
condition of those who bitherto have gained 
reputations and livelihoods as wood engrav- 
ers. That fine handiwork has been so com- 
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pletely supplanted by mechanical processes 
that one Boston engraver has had to turn to 
the business of keeping a restaurant. 


We were called to the telephone the other 
afternoon to find, to our surprise, that a cor- 
respondent in Springfield, O., was endeavor- 
ing to send his salutations to this office by a 
long distance route that was just being opened. 
The exchange of greetings was accomplished 
with a measurable degree of success, and we 
are encouraged to hope that with the progress 
that is all the time making we may be able 
before long to receive generous installments 
of church news over the wire. How fine, for 
instance, it would be to be able to call up San 
Francisco some Monday morning and inquire 
about the size of the congregations on the pre- 
vious day! 





In response to inquiries from readers inter- 
ested in the story of Joe and Dan, the cham- 
pion stezds of the Kansas City tire depart- 
ment, published Aug. 23, we are glad to state 
that the latter has wholly recovered from his 
injuries and is again at his post. One may 
watch him drilling in the ‘‘ quick hitch” with 
his new mate and imagine that he still feels 
the absence of his old comrade and is a little 
contemptuous of the efforts of the new comer. 
The skin of “Joe”? was carefully preserved 
and a fund is nearly completed by members of 
the department and others whereby the tax- 
idermist’s art is to set the old hero upon his 
feet ouce more, as lifelike as possible, in the 
large hall and gymuasium at headquarters. 


It is always to the credit of a church when 
its own building operations are not allowed to 
affect its benevolent contributions. This is 
the case with the Central Ciurch in this city, 
which has just expended a large sum on its 
edifice with resultant effects that give it one 
of the most beautiful and distinctive auditori- 
ums in the city. We expect to describe it 
somewhat more in detail in a future issue, but 
it is interesting now to know that no subscrip- 
tion paper was circulated in the congregation 
nor was work begun until the entire sum 
requisite for the undertaking had been volun- 
teered. It all came in response to a simple 
announcement from the pulpit by Dr. Clark, 
early in the spring, to the effect that, if gifts 
were focthcoming, certain sp-cified improve- 
ments would be made. What a delightful 
method of securing improvements in archi- 
tecture! Would that it were more common 
among our churches! 





If one fails to understand why Whitefield 
aroused so much antagonism in New Eng- 
land, aside from dislikes engendered by his 
personality, he would do well to remember 
that Whitefield stated his doctrine most re- 
lentlessly and rigorously and carried it out to 
its logical end. For instance, take the follow- 
ing expressions from his open letter to John 
Wesley: 


I frankly acknowledge I believe the doc- 
trine of reprobation, that God intends to give 
saving grace, through Jesus Christ, only to a 
certain number, and that the rest of mankind, 
after the fall of Adam, being justly left by 
God to continue in sip, will at last suffer that 
eternal death which is its proper wages... . 
Our Lord knew for whom He died. There was 
an eternal compact between Father and Son. 
A certain number (of souls) wasthen given to 
Him as the purebase and reward of His obedi- 
ence and death. For these He trayed, and 
not for the world. For these, and these only, 
He is now interceding, and with their salva- 
tion He will be fully satisfied. 





‘The seasons shift and the attire of men 
and women doth change. Ergo, we too will 
array ourselves in fine raiment and new ap- 
parel,’’ said the conservative Wutchman last 
week and the ultraconservative Presbylerian 
a fortnight earlier. ’Tis well. To change the 
figure, the same jewels will shine as hereto- 
fore, but in a new, less expansive, but more 
tasteful, setting. Editors Horrand Mutchmore 
will find the practical difficulties much less 
than they had anticipated. Old subscribers 
will remain loyal and new ones will be won. 
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Contributors no longer will be able to com- 
plain of their modest contributions being lost 
in some obscure corner of the large page. 
And advertisers will be pleased. Some day 
the secular press will realize how weary 
the people are of large areas of white and 
black, compounds of advertisements and news, 
and then they will come following on in the 
wake of the religious press. But we beg par- 
don! Of course the secular could not be sec- 
ond to the religious press. 





It is not often that, after tifty-one years of 
continuous preaching in the same place, a 
minister retires with thirty sermons on hand 
which he has never preached but which his love 
for sermonizing has led bim to prepare. And 
how frequently do you find a man who, in a 
half-century of membership in a ministerial 
association, never failed to meet an appoint- 
ment? Huw many among our younger or 
older clergymen give invariably their hours 
of study from Tuesday to Saturday to tue pro- 
duction of their sermon, but never labor on it 
Saturday evening? And, once more, can the 
record of reading every morning before break- 


fasta chapter in the Greek Testament, whether + 


at home or away from home and for a term of 
forty years, be matched? Of whom speak 
we? Of no one else than that modest, lova- 
ble, devout father in Israel, Rev. E. P. Blod- 
gett, who has just ended a pastorate of over 
half a century in Greenwich in this State and 
has taken up his abodein Roslindale. Do not 
the facts stated above throw light on the 
secret of long and successful pastorates ? 


oe 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Suppression of Gambling. 

That the Civic Federation of Chicago is in 
earnest in its purpose to close the gambling 
shops which abound in the city has become 
apparent even to our slow-moving authori- 
ties. Under the laws the vice could easily 
have been suppressed years ago. From 
what seems to be trustworthy information, 
the owners of these establishments have 
been paying a bounty to the city adminis- 
tration for the privilege of keeping them 
open. According to the exhaustive report 
made by the committee on gambling, this 
bonus amounts to asum variously estimated 
at from $9,000 to $30,000 a month. The 
pay roll, per week, at Varnell’s, is $3,298, 
the annual rental of the premises $10,000, 
making the expenses for a year $171,496. 
This report adds that at least 2,000 persons 
get their living from the gambling business, 
which is patronized by 5,000 persons regu- 
larly; that connected with it are four well- 
known millionaires, that it has been sup- 
ported by recent administrations, irrespect- 
ive of party, and that now it is intrenched 
behind a wall of gold. Until Sept. 20, at 
noon, Mayog Ilopkins persisted in saying 
that gambling does not exist in Chicago, 
Of his errur the action of the federation in 
raiding several well known gambling estab- 
lishments probably convinced him, as he 
has ordered them to close their doors. Two 
most disgraceful acts connected with an 
administration which has not as yet dis- 
tinguished itself for its love of virtue were 
the refusal of the police to aid the federa- 
tion in its efforts to enforce the laws, and 
the readiness of certain police justices to 
issue replevin writs to recover gambling 
furniture, or to prevent its destruction. 

Corporation Counsel Rubens has given it 
as his opinion that the police cannot legally 
execute search warrants in order to break 
up the gamblivg business, but that it must 
be suppressed by other means! Rev, W. G. 
Clarke, who is at the head of the civic 
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committee, says that gambling will be sup- 
pressed, that the civic committee is sure of 
its ground, and that, while it rejoices at the 
action of the mayor, it will take special 
pains to see that none of the establishments 
already closed open again, and that the hun- 
dreds of others which are known to exist 
are also compelled to give up their busi- 
ness. As there is a strong determination 
on the part of many of the best people in 
the city and the State to have a law passed 
for the appointment of police commissioners 
to look after the police in our large cities, 
itis quite probable that the mayor will do 
his best to prevent any further public viola- 
tion of the gambling laws. The question 
now is whether the moral, virtuous element 
or the immoral, vicious element shall rule 
the city. When the issue is sharply made 
there can be no doubt as to the result. 
Cleaner Streets. 

One result of the efforts of the Civic Fed- 
eration appears in the new interest the 
inspectors of street cleaning are taking in 
their work. Stung by the reports of those 
who have convicted them of negligence in 
duty, they are now, apparently, doing what 
they can to compel contractors to live up to 
their agreements and furnish an equivalent 
for the money they are paid. 

Professor Ely. 

All who prize freedom in teaching rejoice at 
the triumphant vindication which Professor 
Ely has received at the hands of the commit- 
tee, appointed by the regents of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, to investigate the charges 
which Superintendent Wells brought against 
him. They were found to be groundless, 
that, in fact, instead of being in sympathy 
with lawlessness as reported, just the con- 
trary is true, that neither in his teachings 
nor in his books does it appear that he holds 
the opinions alleged. 

A Great Work and a Great Need. 

As the Chicago City Missionary Society 
has assumed the care of the work formerly 
done within the city limits and in its vicin- 
ity by the Illinois H. M.S., it is not strange 
that more funds should be required than in 
these hard times are easily obtained. In 
order to bring the condition of the treasury 
and the wants of the city before the minis- 
ters, and to persuade them to open their 
pulpits to the representatives of the society, 
the meeting Monday morning was put into 
the hands of the president of the society, 
Professor Curtiss, and the superintendent, 
Mr. Armstrong. With rare skill they mar- 
shaled their forces. Mr. R. E. Jenkins, 
vice president of the society, called atten 
tion to the problem which fourteen years 
ago confronted the few Congregational 
churches then existing in Chicago and in 
New York City. The condition was about 
the same. Congregationalists were com- 
placent, unaggressive, indifferent, and to 
such a degree that many were asking if the 
denomination had a future, or would for- 
ever be content, like a statue of stone, to 
point back to Plymouth Rock. Awakening 
to a sense of responsibility for the moral 
welfare of the people, a few men, ministers 
and laymen, saw that something must be 
done immediately if the city were to be 
saved. The outcome was the organization 
of the City Missionary Society, from whose 
work move than forty churches have already 
grown. Simply to save our institutions it 
is necessary to form churches in the sub- 
urbs, into which those leaving the ,older 
and larger churches of the city may enter 
and form bodies of Christian people from 
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whom the contributions and laborers may 
come with which to continue the work 
auspiciously begun. 

The Fruits of Past Effort. 

Reports from special fields were given. 
Maplewood, a church which during the year 
has gathered a congregation of 300, needs 
about $350 to enable it to do the work 
already in hand. The prayer meeting av- 
erages forty-five, the Sunday school 225. 
Brainerd, less promising, because the popu- 
lation of the suburb is less, must have about 
$200 to complete its thousand dollar house 
of worship and provide for the audience of 
seventy five it now has. At Gross Park the 
brethren are worshiping in a cottage. The 
settlement is large, mostly Germans, many 
of them pronounced socialists. The Con- 
gregational is the only church among them, 
but just as soon as a proper building can be 
erected the work will go forward with a 
bound. Even more marvelous has been the 
growth of the Courtland Street Church, 


ministered to by Prof. O. C. Grauer of the , 


seminary. With a membership of seventy- 
eight the Boys’ Brigade numbers sixty-four, 
the Christian Endeavor Society fifty-four. 
As the contract for a house of worship is to 
be let immediately the future of this church 
is bright. One of its peculiarities is that 
the field has produced its own workers. 

We never tire of hearing from the Bohe- 
mian Mission, so long under the care of 
Rey. Dr. E. A. Adams and wife. At pres- 
ent Dr. Adams thinks that those not spe- 
cially acquainted with the field should real- 
ize more fully than they do the great in- 
fluence which work like that done in the 
mission has upon the people. While the 
majority of the Bohemians have been im- 
bittered and lowered morally by the recent 
labor disturbances, those connected with the 
mission have borne themselves nobly and 
have not been led away by men who have 
taken the opportunity to decry our institu- 
tions and create discontent. To do the 
work which ought to be done at once pres- 
ent agencies for carrying it on must be mul- 
tiplied many times. Dr. Adams only needs 
$3,000 to turn his paper into a daily and 
through it to reach hundreds of homes now 
closed to him. 

Not less interesting than a romance is the 
story of the South Chicago Church where 
Mr. Bird has wrought more than thirteen 
years, and where the Sunday school num- 
bered last Sunday This church, with 
its more than 300 members, has been gath- 
ered on the field. Into it have come people 
of all nationalities and of many denomina- 
tions. The official board is made up of a 
German, a Scotchman, a Scandinavian, and, 
as representing America, a man from Nova 
Scotia. At the children’s meeting during 
the week 125 are often present. One of the 
present members of this church, a graduate 
of Oxford, a year ago was a slave to drink, 
but through the personal encouragement of 
the pastor has been saved to a life of sobriety 
and usefulness. From the beginning it has 
been a personal work like that of the Master 
at Jacob’s well, a work with a single indi- 
vidual here and there and thus reaching out 
in ever-widening circles. Money is greatly 
needed, for the demands for enlargement 
come faster than those on the field can meet 
them. 
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Now for a Forward Movement. 


The meeting closed with a few words 


from Mr, Armstrong, Professor Curtiss and 
Dr. Goodwin, whose voice gave no uncertain 
sound as he urged his brethren to do for 
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the society all in their power, and to re- 
member that for the conversion of this 
generation we are responsible. Dr. J. G. 
Johnson testified to the excellent spiritual 
effect the presentation of the society’s work 
had had upon his church. Incidentally the 
fact was brought out by Professor Curtis 
that this work is done almost entirely 
among the working people, fully nine- tenths 
of all who attend these churches, or belong 
to them, being from the laboring classes, 
Congregational churches in Chicago have 
never been lacking in sympathy with those 
who earn their bread by daily toil. Our 
pastors have always been outspoken in be- 
half of wage-earners, and have not failed to 
rebuke employers of labor when they have 
been in the wrong, or to appeal to their 
generosity and love of justice when occa- 
sion has demanded. ‘That their efforts have 
not altogether failed, the fact that so large 
a proportion of our church membership is 
made up of laboring people is proof. 


The Christian Endeavor Meetings. 

The movement on behalf of missions by 
the Christian Endeavorers has here been a 
great success. Not only did most of the 
pastors preach missionary sermons last Sun- 
day, but fully 200 meetings were held by 
these young people in and about the city. 
Nor did they cease with Sunday. They 
have continued through the week. Tues- 
day evening, at a grand West Side rally in 
the Leavitt Street Church, Dr. Noble 
preached a rousing sermon, At many of 
the meetings pledges were taken which call 
for the giving of a definite sum of money 
by eacb person before the end of the year. 
On the South Side Dr. McPherson preached 
to the Endeavor Society of his church (Sec- 
ond Presbyterian), taking the pledge as his 
text, and at the South Church Mrs, Cava- 
lier, formerly Miss Sorabji of India, gave an 
exceedingly interesting address on the suc- 
cess of missions in her native land. 

Chicago, Sept. 22. FRANKLIN, 

FROM JAPAN. 
War in Earnest. 

Every one here was hopeful of peace 
until the very day of battle. The other 
powers put forth strenuous efforts to keep 
Japan and China from jumping at each 
other’s throats, but all to no avail. I need 
not go into details except to sum up the 
evidence to date in the deplorable Kowshing 
affair, by which an iron transport flying the 
British flag was surrounded by Japanese 
ironclads and sunk, with over 1,100 men on 
board. The plain facts seem to be that the 
ship was chartered by the Chinese to carry 
troops to Korea, in the teeth of a warning 
by the Japanese that any such proceeding 
would be construed as an act of war. The 
Chinese soldiers on the Kowshing refused 
to surrender or to allow the British captain 
of the ship to execute the orders of the 
Japanese. Moreover, it is highly probable, 
though this point is not. yet clearly estab- 
lished, that a Chinese man-of-war accom- 
panying the transport resorted to the des- 
picable ruse of flying a white flag above a 
Japanese one for the purpose of inveigling 
the Japanese within fatal reach of her 
torpedoes and broadside guns which she 
then discharged, thus actually commencing 
hostilities. 

The one serious charge against the Japa- 
nese is that, although face to face with a 
treacherous and desperate enemy upon 
whom nothing less than a tragic display 
of deadly force would avail anything, they 
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acted too promptly in sinking the ship, and, 
although doing everything in their power 
to save the Europeans on board, not only 
did not attempt to rescue a single Chinese, 
but, so some affirm, actually fired upon the 
poor wretches as they were struggling in 
the water. But whatever may be thought 
of this and of some other incidents, Japan’s 
main conduct of this Korean imbroglio is 
on a high plane of international ethics, and 
every one who longs for peace and prosper- 
ity in the Orient must desire her success. 


The Causes of the Strife. 

This war has been pending for fifteen 
years and, humanly speaking, was unavoida- 
ble. The only uncertainty was as to the 
time and immediate occasion of the out- 
break. China has tightened her grip on 
the little kingdom more and more of late 
until after the recent revolt in Korea and 
murder of the patriot, Kim Ok-kyun, for so 
many years the guest and ardent admirer of 
Japan, she gladly sent troops to Korea to 
keep the Ming family in power; ‘the Tokyo 
government concluded that, in the interests, 
first, of the Japanese empire, and, secondly, 
of civilization in the Orient, steps must be 
taken to put an end, once for all, to the bar- 
barous corruption and misrule that ren- 
dered Korea a scene of perpetual disturb- 
ance, offered incessant invitations to Western 
aggression and effectually checked the coun- 
try’s capacity to maintain its independ- 
ence.”’ 

All Japan is feverishly excited over the 
matter and the nation, as one man, sustains 
the government in its efforts to humble 
China. Christian Japanese believe it to be 
a righteous war and that nothing would so 
conduce to the civilizing and Christianizing 
of both China and Korea as the complete 
success of the Japanese arms. No thought- 
ful man can dispute the claim. 

Aside from drawing on its reserve fund 
for the conduct of the war the government 
has decided to raise a military loan not to ex- 
ceed $50,000,000. Large contributions from 
private sources are pouring into the general 
treasury toward a war fund. One of the 
national banks has promised a million and a 
half. Mr. Fukuzawa, the foremost journal- 
ist of the empire, whose sons were educated 
at Oberlin and Harvard, gives $10,000; the 
Christians in many localities are contribut- 
ing handsomely out of their poverty; Do- 
shisha Training School has offered ten of its 
nurses; Buddhists and Christians alike are 
holding special services of prayer and praise: 
wrestlers and other athletes are offering 
their huge bodies for service, and all classes 
of the people are aroused to do what they 
can. The only cause for anxiety is Jest this 
spasm of intense interest should subside be- 
fore its work is over. 

Thus far China has acted mainly on the 
defensive. Her fleet is now hiding away 
from the Japanese, who are anxious to en- 
gage it in a decisive conflict. She is playing 
a masterly game of delay, hoping to wear 
out the patience and strength of the enemy 
she still despises as almost too insignificant 
to merit attention and then win an easy 
victory. Pachyderm though she be, Japan 
may speedily find her vulnerable point and 
bring an end to her rule of shameless cor- 
ruption and bitter tyranny in the land which 
she herself is determined shall remain a 
hermit kingdom. 

Its Name. 

What to call this war hus perplexed the 
souls of several journalists in the East. 
Among the names suggested are ‘ China- 
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Japan,” ‘*Sinico Japanese,” ‘* Japonico-Chi- 
nese,” “*C, and J.” and ‘ Sino-Japanese.” 
Most of these names are too clumsy or 
pedantic. Perhaps the last is as good as 
any. Those who condescend to slang call 
it ‘The War of the Pigmies and the Pig- 
tails.’’ Wojen, the contemptuous name for 
the Japanese employed even by the emperor 
of China in his formal declaration of war, is 
said by competent scholars to mean pig- 
mies, so that half of the slang phrase above 
may be said to have high official indorse- 
ment. 

Other Matters. 

It goes without saying that all forms o 
educational and evangelistic work tempo- 
rarily suffer because of the war. If the 
regular lines of missionary activity are to 
be continued, supplies from abroad must be 
more than usually generous during the next 
few months, 

Summer schools are half deserted, sum- 
mer vacations shortened, many forms of 
business are at a standstill, almost no in- 
terest attaches to the approaching election 
of members for the new diet, prices are ris- 
ing, churches find it well-nigh impossible to 
collect money for their running expenses, 
and all schools are counting on reduced 
numbers inthefall. Sympathetic neutrality 
toward Japan as a whole and increased de- 
votion to her Christian causes is the attitude 
plainly demanded of us missionaries and all 
who sustain us. 


Okayama, Japan, Aug. 22. J. H. P. 
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OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


Prof. R. Mayo-Smith begins, in the Septem- 
ber Political Science Quarterly, a discussion of 
Assimilation of Nationalities, with especial 
reference to the present and future state of 
affairs in this country. To those who say that 
all the diverse elements will ‘‘ coalesce so 
as to form a unity which will be a real ethni- 
cal unity and constitute a real American peo- 
ple,’ and who seem to look upon American 
institutions as a sort of mill, into which all 
sorts of grain may be thrown and from which 
the best of flour will invariably come out, he 
replies: ‘‘They do not consider what would 
happen if we run in a lot of chaff, or evena 
little dynamite, occasionally. ... The opti- 
mistic view that the mere mixture of races 
and peoples will of itself produce a superior 
type has no scientific basis in anthropology 
and ethnology. ... It is merely begging the 
question to conclude that the mixture of Irish 
and French-Canadians with the old stock of 
New England will produce a high civiliza- 
tion. ... Everything depends upon the way 
in which the mixture is brought about and 
the elements which are involved. . . . (Inthe 
United States) there has been no subjection 
of one nationality to another. Each has an 
equal chance to make good its position and to 
influence national development. There has 
been no compulsory amalgamation, no impo- 
sition of the institutions of one nationality 
upon the others, no forced union of blood. 
. . . Inthe United States the physical environ- 
ment has had free chance to exert its inoflu- 
ence.” 

Prof. E. L. Richards of Yale University eulo- 
gizes the game of fvotball in the October Pop- 
ular Science Monthly. He claims for it superi- 
ority over other college sports, because it is 
‘‘eminently av intellectual game,”’ because it 
develops the body symmetrically and culti- 
vates the manly virtues more than any other 
sport. ‘To training in courage, endurance 
and self-control must be added the valuable 
lesson of obedience to authority.’’ He says 
the most successful teams at Yale have con- 
tained the most moral andreligious men. The 
successful captains, as well as the successful 
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coachers, have been God-fearing men, upright 
in action and clean in speech. He believes 
that the tone of college life has been greatly 
bettered. ‘‘ The discipline of football has 
almost banished the discipline of hazing, or 
left it tame and without excuse for its exist- 
ence.”’ He admits there are evils and shows 
how they can be eliminated. Such evils he 
names as: excessive time devoted to practice, 
extravagance in the expenditure of the money 
earned, brutality. 

Rev. Dr. William E. Griffis, in the Christian 
Intelligencer, says that the real questions in- 
volved in the war in the Orient are these: 
‘*Has a nation the right to change its civili- 
zation? Is Japan justified in discarding Chi- 
nese civilization? Has Korea the right to 
become independent? Are treaties sacred? 
Must even a mighty nation keep faith with a 
little one? Shall barbarism prevail over civili- 
zation? Is the race always to the swift and the 
battle to the strong? Does the bully always 
beat? Do the heaviest battalions always 
win? The suggestion of Japan’s being an 
ambitious moth flying into the flame, or an im- 
pudent terrier attacking a bulldog, or the To’ io 
statesmen, a Ja Napoleon III., making war on 
a mighty nation in order to avoid revolution 
at home or to lengthen a lease of political 
power are next to absurd. ... The issue of 
the conflict, I am inclined to believe, will be 
the independence of Korea and the influencing 
of China, through the leaven of Western civ- 
ilization introduced by the Japanese, to an 
extent unsuspected by the ultra-Confucianists. 
Furthermore, I cannot but believe that ulti- 
mately the gospel will have freer course in all 
Chinese Asia when the war clouds shall have 
blown away.”’ 

There are still a few Unitariaps who do not 
bow down and worship rationalism and Her- 
bert Spencer as its prophet. Rev. George 
Batchelor is one of these, and in a caustic re- 
ply to Rev. John Chadwick in the current 
Christian Register he says: ‘‘ Whatever great 
services he [Spencer] may have rendered in 
speculative science and sociology, in ethics 
and theology be has lived long enough to see 
the setting of his own sun. In my opinion 
millions of foot-pounds of moral energy have 
gone to waste among us in the last tifty years 
because we have given to the knowing faculty 
undue honor as compared with the spiritual 
instincts and energies of which it is set to be 
the regulator. In many of the greatest know- 
ers and thinkers of this generation I seem to 
see spirits in prison, with the inteilect guard- 
ing the door.” 

Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie writes on The Neo- 
Christian Movement in France, iu the Septem- 
ber Bookbuyer. He cites the following words 
of M. de Vogiié as the keynote of the new 
movement, which is religious, ‘ but religious 
in a natural, fundamental sense, not in the 
arbitrary, dogmatic sense.’’ Said M. de Vogiié, 
‘* The best minds of this day perceive that pow, 
as always, and more than : lways, in the West 
and East, under the tangle of interests, in 
which men of infirm sight de‘ect nothing but 
questions of politics, there is but one funda- 
mental question, the religious.” 

ABKOAD. 

Karl Pearson, writing on Politics and Sci- 
ence in the September Fortnightly Review, 
says: ‘‘ Today, when our British democracy is 
approaching a far graver crisis in the national 
life, when it has every need of the ‘common 
sense ’—simple, clear logic, which is the es- 
sence of the scientific spirit, and is in no wise 
so easily learnt as by the study of genuine 
science—we find science withuut its popular 
champions, very generally apathetic, if not 
antipathetic, to the new intellectual problems 
of labor, and, what is a still more disastrous 
feature, its soldiers wanting in an esprit de 
corps, which would enable them to foresee 
and meet the real dangers of the near future.” 

Rev. F. B. Meyer tells the readers of the 
Christian some interesting facts about certain 
American clergymen whom he met at North- 
field, but he does not consider them typical. 
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He says: ‘‘It was only yesterday that a min- 
ister knelt sobbing beside me at my bedside 
as he confessed that he had been preaching 
one thing and living another, but there he 
gave himself to be the bondslave of the Lord 
Jesus. Another told me that he went away 
with entirely new conceptions of the treas- 
ures of truth contained in Scripture, from 
which he intended to draw in his future min- 
istry. It had been his previous habit to at- 
tract the attention of people by sensational 
topics and had actually preached a course of 
eight sermons on Suicide. It seems almost 
ludicrous that a herald of eternal life should 
be so hard pressed for subjects. Another min- 
ister, about to enter on a new charge, had 
considered the advisability of making an im- 
pression by a course of sermons on Fulfilled 
and Unfulfilled Prophecy, of which he con- 
fessed he knew next to nothing.” 


———__. 


THEOLOGICAL TENDENOIES ABROAD. 


BY H. A. B. 





What is not being debated is at first quite 
as significant to the American sojourner in 
Great Britain today as the subjects which 
are engaging the minds of its scholars. I 
refer to the entire absence of interest in 
those eschatological discussions which have 
been so rife on this side the water during 
the last ten years, This does not mean that 
the English churches have gone over to 
Universalism or Restorationism, or that they 
think that the sinful life can be at one with 
God in this or in any other world, but sim- 
ply that they have other questions on hand 
which seem to them of more immediate 
consequence. They prefer to s,end their 
time and strength defending the citadel of 
Christian faith rather than to engage in 
promiscuous, indecisive and inconsequen- 
tial skirmishes some distance outside of the 
intrenchments, (Guinness Rogers, by virtue 
of his long and successful championship of 
Nonconformity, is entitled, if any one, to 
speak for the dissenting churches, and his 
reply when questioned in regard to tolera- 
tion of divergent views respecting the here 
afier presumably represents the attitude of 
his brethren, too. ‘‘ We are extremely loath,”’ 
said he, ‘‘to disfellowship a man. My own 
standard is that of the apostle: ‘If thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord 
and shalt believe in thy heart that God 
raised Him from the dead’—whoever ac- 
cepts that I will fellowship.’’ 

Biblical criticism and what grows out of 
it are the overshadowing subjects in Eng- 
land today. Here, too, an advance upon 
the prevailing sentiment in America must 
be noted. English and Scotch preachers 
are more free to exploit from their pulpits 
the modern point of view. A demand is 
making itself felt for a recognition in Sun- 
day school teaching of the method and 
results of modern criticism. Conservative 
men like Dr. Stalker regret exceedingly that 
the great American Presbyterian Church 
should put itself on record repeatedly as 
opposed to the scientific way of handling 
the Scriptures. 

Of course there are still in England many 
persons who are as much alarmed over the 
free spirit of inquiry as is any one in this 
country. Most of the Exeter Hall and 
Keswick Convention people probably shake 
their heads ominously when Driver or 
Briggs is mentioned, but in England the 
number of such objectors is small com- 
pared with the large army of men and 
women in the churches who are willing 
and glad that criticism should perform its 
proper function, and who go on with their 
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Christian work just as serenely and earnestly 
as in the days when the documentary bhy- 
pothesis was unknown. Moreover, the dis- 
satisfied individuals are doing little but pro- 
testing. 

Meanwhile Driver and Cheyne and George 
Adam Smith in the field of Old Testament 
criticism, and Bruce and Dods and Sanday 
and Massie and Ryle in the New Testa- 
ment region, along with a host of other no 
less keen, persistent and reverent scholars, 
are devoting their lives to Biblical inquiry, 
are making Christendom their debtor for 
the books they issue and are assuredly in- 
creasing the amount of definite knowledge 
in reference to God’s revelation of Himself 
in the Scriptures. The work that is being 
done along these lines by such men at Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Edinburgh and Glasgow 
is gaining recognition from the Continent, 
as well it may, for Germany has quite as 
much to learn from England today as Eng- 
land from Germany. 

When it comes to stating precisely what 
conclusions either Old or New Testament 
critics have reached the task is not so easy. 
At the Oxford summer school, for instance, 
Professor Massie spent several hours con- 
sidering the genuineness of the Apocalypse 
and of the First Epistle of Peter. One who 
is impatient to get at certainty might have 
chafed a little that the professor's able dis- 
cussion left the question still open. The 
fact is, the scholars themselves are not yet 
prepared to dogmatize on many matters, 
With delightful candor Dr. Mareus Dods 
admitted to me that if be were to issue an- 
other edition of his book, The Canon of the 
New Testament, he would modify some- 
what his statements with reference to the 
origin of the Gospels. 

At the same time the researches of the 
last few years have settled beyond a reason- 
able doubt a good many things relating to 
the origin and growth of the Biblical books, 
and one by one these conclusions will be 
made known. The main point now is that 
our Christian brethren on the other side of 
the sea are, asa rule, welcoming and indors- 
ing the Biblical criticism as it is going for- 
ward under the direction of reverent, candid, 
devout scholars. When results are reached 
which cannot be gainsaid they will be ac- 
cepted and incorporated into Christian life. 
While the reconstructing process is going 
on the disposition is to allow every one the 
fullest liberty and to recognize the provi- 
dence of God in a movement that certainly 
cannot be stayed. 

There is another question which has a 
prominence in Great Britain today which it 
has not yet attained in this country. The 
tirst query a prominent Scotch Congrega- 
tional minister put to me in reference to the 
theological situation in America was, ‘* What 
are your men thinking about the resurrec- 
tion?’’ This means that the old battle be- 
tween naturalism and supernaturalism is 
beiug waged again under somewhat differ- 
ent conditions and perhaps with different 
weapons. <A great stir was made in Edin- 
burgh last winter by the Gifford lecturer, 
the celebrated Dr. Ptleiderer, who devoted 
his entire course to an exposition and ex- 
planation of Christianity on purely nat- 
uralistic grounds. He presented his views 
with so mueh skill and plausibility that 
they made considerable impression on 
thoughtful minds, so much so that the au 
thorities of the university felt it desirable 
to have a public rebuttal of the lecturer, 
and the audience that listened to the bril- 
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liant German was convened again for three 
nights to hear the Other side of the case 
presented by Principal Rainy, Prof. James 
Orr and Professor Dods. 

These rejoinders to Pfleiderer have just 
been printed in a compact little volume 
which bears the title, ‘‘ The Supernatural in 
Christianity,’? and which ought to be care- 
fully read by every one who is perplexed 
about the miraculous element in the Gos- 
pels, for the book is a masterly, and to my 
mind a complete, refutation of Pfleiderer's 
position. It is all the more weighty be- 
cause it embodies the views of three men 
who have no superiors in their respective 
departments of theology, who possess the 
modern spirit and outlook and who are ab- 
soluteiy thorough and candid. 

Pfleiderer’s main line of thought, it should 
be said, was not wholly unfamiliar to Scot- 
tish minds. A strong influence in some- 
what the same direction was exerted for 
many years by Edward Caird, who has but 
recently left the chair of moral philosophy 
in Glasgow University to become master 
of Balliol College, succeeding the beloved 
Jowett. Dr. Caird adheres quite clcsely 
to the Hegelian philosophy and his system 
leaves little for the supernatural. 
He has such a forceful personality that bis 
pupils could hardly fail to be susceptible 
to its influence, and presumably there were 
not a few in the classes which he instructed 
who carried out from Glasgow hazy ideas 
in regard to the reality of a supernatural 
revelation. Others, like Dr. Denney, com- 
bated his philosophy through the entire 
course, and in Dr, Denney’s case at least 
the fact that teacher and pupil wrestled 
with one another proved no obstacle to his 
bearing off the prize offered each year to 
the ablest man in Dr. Caird’s department. 
Edward Caird’s brother, John Caird, the 
present principal of Glasgow University and 
the author of An Introduction to the Phi- 
losophy of Religion, is also strongly neo- 
Hegelian in his thought. 
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How far, however, naturalistic 
tions prevail among Scottish clergymen it 
is difficult to say. If the chairman of the 
Scottish Congregational Union speaks for 
the other members of the body, they are 
certainly sound in the faith, for at the last 
meeting of the union he struck a high and 
positive note in his address on The Risen 
Christ the Actual Ruler of the Church. One 
sentence, aimed evidently at the Pfleiderer 
school, deserves to be quoted: ‘‘We are 
getting intolerably impatient of this fashion- 
able attempt to realize the fragrance, the 
heavenly music, the dazzling sheen of the 
Christian facts, while the facts themselves, 
like their Creator before them, are despised 
and rejected.’ 

Well known to us all is the service Dr. 
Fairbairn is rendering to conservative 
thought. In the judgment of some com- 
petent critics he is a theological pathfinder, 
and is blazing a way in which many will 
tread in years tocome, Atany rate, no man 
in Great Britain today is doing more to en- 
throne Christ in His rightful place as the 
key to the interpretation of the universe 
and as the divine Saviour and Ruler of men. 

The English churches, if the temper of 
the Oxford Summer School be an indica- 
tion, will be slow to yield any of the ele- 
ments which together constitute the dis- 
tinctness and glory of Jesus Christ. To be 
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sure, men whose loyalty to Him cannot be 
questioned may not yet have been able to 
construct an altogether satisfactory Chris-. 
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tology, and there may be here and there a 
man who still clings nominally to orthodoxy 
but whose conception of Jesus does not 
differ widely from that entertained by James 
Martineau and Stopford Brooke. But, speak- 
ing broadly, the movement of thought in 
Great Britain today is not toward Unitari- 
anism. It may not be without the bounds 
of possibility that reverent thinkers will 
work their way in time to a position some- 
what less dogmatic than the affirmations of 
the Nicene and the Athanasian Creeds; but, 
whatever theological statement of the doc- 
trine of the person of Christ shall come to 
satisfy the minds of British Christians, it 
cannot be doubted that their hearts never 
throbbed with greater devotion to Him than 
in these closing years of the century. The 
distance between Him and ordinary men 
greatens and our Eovglish brethren agree 
with Marcus Dods that our hope of know- 
ing God better is to know Christ better. 


<—_ 


HOW THE MINISTERS WENT OUT ON 
A STRIKE, 


BY REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON, TOPEBA, KAN. 


‘‘ Brethren,’’ said the Rev. John, pastor 
of the Presbyterian church of Westville, ‘it 
is time that we asserted our independence 
and made our power and importance felt by 
the church monopolies ”’ 

‘*You are right,”’ assented the Rev. James, 
pastor of the Baptist church; ‘*‘ we have suf- 
fered the injustice of our condition too long. 
We are losing our manhood. Why, just 
look at the salary I get! Only $800 a year, 
and no increase for ten years. How can a 
minister support a family and educate his 
children as they ought to be educated on 
that pittance? Itisuufair. [tis oppressive. 
We must do something to throw off the yoke 
of this monopoly.” 

‘*Yes, and more than that,’’ agreed the 
Rey. Phillip, pastor of the Congregational 
church, as he gloomily viewed the mended 
place in his best coat; ‘‘my salary is more 
than $100 behind, and no prospects of being 
paid up. It is my firm conviction that we 
must do something very decided in order to 
better our condition. As long as we submit 
to the present injustice, so long we shall be 
ground down to the same wretched posi- 
tion.” . 

There was a pause which was finally 
broken by the Rev. John saying: ‘ Well, 
brethren, it seems we are all agreed as to 
the injustice and wrong which we are suf-: 
fering. What is the remedy?” 

!” broke in the Rev. Phillip, 


‘* The remedy! 
springing to his feet. ‘* The remedy lies in 


a unanimous strike!” 

‘A strike!’’ exclaimed the Revs. John 
and James together. 

“Yes,’’ repeated the Rev. Phillip, ‘‘a 
strike! Just look at the situation. We 
hold the key of the pulpit in Westville. 
There are only our three churches in the 
town. We are the only ministers. There 
is not another church or minister nearer 
than Clayville, twenty miles away. And 
our people, as you know, are mad with 
Clayville people on account of the county 
seat fight. Practically we control the church 
privileges of Westville. If we all go out on 
a strike together we can biing the churches 
to our terms!”’ 

** But it is an awkward time fora strike 
in my cburch just now!’’ exclaimed the 
Rev. John. ‘‘There are three different 
couples expecting to be married next week. 
The cards are out, and of course I shall be 
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expected to officiate. I don’t knew, either, 
how Mrs. John will take it if I lose those 
weddings; she gets the fees, you know.”’ 

‘‘And the condition in my church is even 
more serious than that,’’ said the Rev. 
James. ‘‘ The doctor told me this morning 
that old Judge Silas would certainly die 
before tomorrow morning. He has been a 
member of my church for forty years. The 
funeral will be set for Monday or Tuesday. 
Here it is Saturday. If we go out ona 
strike at once there will be a terrible situa- 
tion in my church.” j 

‘““Why, brethren,’’ exclaimed the Rev. 
Phillip, eagerly, ‘‘don’t you see those very 
things make this the very best possible time 
to strike? We have the people where they 
need us the worst kind. If they once see 
how absolutely necessary the ministers are 
for their social welfare they will be only 
too glad to accede to our demands. I my- 
self am down on the program of the high 
school to open the fall session with an ad- 
dress on education next week. Of course, 
if I go out on this strike, I shall cancel that 
engagement, and the committee will not 
have time to get any one else.”’ 

There was another pause. ‘The three 
ministers looked at one another thought- 
fully. Finally the Rev. Jobn said: ‘‘If we 
go on this stiike what demands shall we 
make? We ought to form some definite 
plans.”’ 

‘* First, shall we agree to strike?’ asked 
the Rev. James. 

‘‘[ make the motion that we do,”’ said 
the Rev. Phillip. ‘‘All those in favor of 
going out on a strike tomorrow will say 
‘Aye,’”’ he continued, with a disregard for 
parliamentary rules that was absolute and 
unblushing. 

‘Aye!’ said the Presbyterian and Bap- 
tist brethren. 

‘Aye,’ echoed the Rev, Phillip. ‘‘ The 
ayes have it, and the strike is declared, 
Now how shall we manage the details? ”’ 

How the details of the ministers’ strike 
in Westville were arranged can best be told 
by relating what happened in each of the 
three churches of Westville the next 
morning. 

It was a beautiful Sunday morning, and 
larger audiences than usual greeted the 
three ministers. The Rev. John of the 
Presbyterian church went into his pulpit 
as usual, carrying his manuscript sermon 
and laying it carefully on top of the Bible 
where every one could see it. When the 
time for the sermon arrived the minister 
arose and opened his manuscript and the 
people settled back in the usual manner, 
But the first words of the Rev. John brought 
every one up straight and astonished. 

‘‘ Brethren, for some years I have been 
living on less than $1,000 a year as your 
pastor. This isa ridiculously meager salary 
for the services I am obliged to perform. 
It is also paid to me at such irregular in- 
tervals that often I am embarrassed to meet 
my obligations. There are also a great 
number of things connected with the church 
that make my life as minister very dis- 
agreeable. The parsonage roof leaks and 
there is water in the cellar. But my great 
objection to serving any longer under the 
present arrangement is my insufficient pay. 
1 demand twice the salary I am getting 
now, and when it is paid me I will come 
back and serve you faithfully. But until it 
is I am going out on a strike with the 
Baptist and Congregational brethren. I 
will not preach another sermon or attend 
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another prayer meeting, or make another 
parish call or attend any weddings or 
funerals until my demands are granted by 
the church. I am going out on this strike, 
and I am going out this morning.”’ 

And to the intense astonishment of every 
Presbyterian in the house the minister gath- 
ered up his manuscript, his hat and his 
hymn-book and walked out of the church, 
looking straight before him. 

At the Baptist church the Rev. James, who 
preached extemporaneously, stepped for- 
ward at the point where the sermon usually 
came in and said: ‘‘ Members of this church 
and congregation, [ wish to make an an- 
nouncement. For ten years [I have been 
preaching for $800 a year and paid my own 
rent. I cannot live any longer on such 
wages. The increase in the civilization of 
our times demands an increase in the com- 
forts and luxuries of every man who wishes 
to live well. I have a large family and I 
am ambitious for them to have an educa- 
tion. I feel that I have toiled and slaved 
long enough. I demand more pay. I want 
at least $2,500 or $3,000 a year. I think I 
could get along comfortably on that amount. 
Until you are willing te pay me that salary 
out of your abundance I give you warning 
that I will not preach again or teach that 
Bible class, or make any calls or go to any 
funerals, or solemnize any marriages or 
serve in any capacity as a minister. The 
other two ministers in the place are with 
me and we mean what we say, and, accord- 
ing to the agreement into which we have 
entered, the strike begins this morning, 
We are all going out together. I am going 
out now myself.”’ 

And without another word the Rev. James 
walked off the platform and out of the little 
door at the side which opened into the street 
below. 

At the Congregational church the Rev. 
Phillip also astounded his congregation by 
saying, when the time in the service for the 
sermon had been reached: ‘‘ Brethren, you 
are aware, probably, that my salary, what 
there is of it, is more than $100 behind, and 
yet I am supposed to pay my bills and lead 
an honest life. I do not think I get enough 
pay apyhow. The work If do is all out of 
proportion to the wages I get. I am ex- 
pected to be an orator, an administrator, a 
financier, a social leader, a pastor and a 
scholar—all on about $3 a day. I cannot 
live under such conditions any longer. I 
demand at least $5 a day from this church, 
which is abundantly able to pay it. I will 
not preach another sermon or attend an- 
other funeral, or make another call or ad- 
dress another public gathering, or serve as 
a minister in any capacity until my back 
salary is paid up and my wages increased 
to at least $5 per day of only ten hours 
each, I ought to have $10, but I will not 
demand more than $5. I will say that the 
other ministers are with me in this strike, 
and we are firmly agreed not to do a stroke 
of professional work until our demands are 
complied with. The strike begins this 
morning.”’ 

And without one more word the Rev. 
Phillip gathered up his possessions and 
walked out, leaving his congregation in 
strong amazement at the whole affair. 

Before noon all Westville was thrilled 
with the sensation of the ministers’ strike. 
The social and religious life of Westville 
was paralyzed. Committees from the three 
churches instantly were appointed and sent 
to the three ministers to beg them to re- 
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sume their duties. The ministers refused 
unless their terms were complied with. 
The committees went back and conferred 
with the churches. All day the excitement 
grew. The ministers evidently held the 
key to the situation. In the afternoon old 
Judge Silas died. A committee waited on 
Rev. James to beg him to break his boycott 
for that reason. The Rev. James remained 
firm and refused to do a thing until his de- 
mands for more pay were granted. The 
couples who had arranged for marriage 
were in despair. They had all wanted large 
church weddings. The committee on high 
school exercises waited on Rev. Phillip, but 
he refused to listen to them. They retired 
in confusion. The ministers were jubilant. 
They met that evening and canvassed the 
situation. It was full of hope. 

‘‘ Brethren, we must be firm and the day 
is ours,” said the Rev. Phillip. And the 
strikers retired, flushed with anticipations 
of victory. 

But in the morning matters had assumed 
a different aspect. News of the-strike had 
flashed over the country by every wire and 
by noon on Monday more than twenty min- 
isters, representing the three denomina- 
tions, appeared in the town and offered 
themselves as candidates for the vacant 
places. 

In vain did the Revs. John, James and 
Phillip use moral suasion with these breth- 
ren. They had been without supplies so 
long that any kind of a parish at any kind 
of pay seemed like Paradise to them. They 
refused to leave the town and instantly went 
into conference with the different church 
committees. The strikers saw that the day 
was lost. The Rev. Phillip was the first to 
weaken. He rushed over to his church, 
where the committee was in session, and 
begged to be taken back. 

‘*T will knock off the $100 on the back 
pay and go without a vacation,”’ he said. 

The committee with great dignity waved 
him back. 

‘‘ It is too late, dear sir. We have already 
engaged another minister,” 

The blow fell on the bowed form of the 
Rev. Phillip as he retired. 

The same fate befell the other two minis- 
ters. Their places were filled before night 
by men who accepted even less than their 
predecessors. ‘The strike had failed! 

The next morning, as the three ministers 
were holding a gloomy conference together, 
the funeral procession gf old Judge Silas 
filed down the street. The new minister 
rode proudly by the side of the undertaker. 
The procession deepened the gloom of the 
three reverends. At noon the church bell 
rang out its merry peals for the weddings 
and the officiating clergyman rode past with 
a happy smile, with his wife beside him 
dreaming of the fees. In the afternoon the 
high school exercises went forward and 
word came to the three strikers, still gath- 
ered together in the same room, that the 
address on education by the new Congrega- 
tional minister was very fine. 

‘*It was pot such an opportune time for 
the strike as we supposed, was it?’’ said 
the Rev. Phillip, mournfully. 

‘*There was some mistake somewhere, 
evidently,’ said the Rev. John, sadly. 

‘“*| know what it was,’ said the Rev, 
James, gloomily. 

“What?” 

‘* Tt was a mistake to strike at all.’’ 

And the Revs. Phillip and John agreed 
that the Rev. James was right. 
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Whitefield’s First Visit to Boston, 


Sept. 20th, 1740, 
past 9 at night. 

Rev’nd Sr.: For many reasons my friends 
disapprove of my preaching for you tomorrow 
in the afternoon. They say it will bring peo- 
ple from other Meeting-houses, & as all can- 
not come, it will perhaps create disorder. I 
think therefore to preach in the field about 
4 oclock. Then servants may hear & also 
persons from every Meeting. 

I am in great haste Rev’nd Sr, 

Your hum: Ser’vt, G. WHITEFIELD. 

Thus wrote the great Whitetield to Rev. 
Thomas Foxcroft, senior pastor of the First 
Church, the evening before his tirst Sunday 
in Boston. But this letter was not the final 
decision. The call was urgent. The multi- 
tudes were waiting. A voice like his had not 
been heard in Boston for many years. The 
outcome was that Whitefield not only preached 
“in the field about 4 oclock,’’ but likewise 
for Mr. Foxcroft two hours earlier. 

The first part of August Mr. Whitefield had 
been addressed by Dr. Colman and Rey. Mr. 
Cooper, pastors in Boston, inviting him to 
His was the 
”’ de- 


come and preach a brief season. 
sort of preaching which the ‘ new side 
sired proclaimed throughout New England. 
Five years before a refreshing, extraordinary 
in its nature, came to the church of Jonathan 
Edwards in Northampton. Accounts of it 
had been noised abroad. So great was the 
desire for fuller information that the friends 
of Mr. Edwards caused to be published a let- 
ter which he, in the autumn of 1736, wrote to 
Drs. Watts and Guyse of London, a New Eng- 
land edition of which was published in 1738. 
This Narrative of Surprising Conversions ex- 
erted a wide influence. It created a fresh 
interest among preachers and people concern- 
ing spiritual things. It prepared the way for 
the advent of Whitetield. 

Mr. Whitefield arrived in Rhode Island from 
Savannah, where was his “ Orphan’s House,” 
Sunday night, Sept. 14. He visited Rev. Mr. 
Clapp for a day or two, preaching to his 
He then came toward Boston, preach- 
ing at Bristol. Dr. Colman and Mr. Cooper 
gave him greeting. The son of Governor 
Belcher met him four miles out. The governor 
would have met him himself, but for a funeral 
that day in Boston. Mr. Whitefield was enter- 
tained at the home of Mr. John Staniford, a 
merchant and brother-in-law of Dr. Colman. 
Their welcome was seconded by other pastors. 
Rey. Thomas Foxcroft was not backward, 
though he was just recovering from a severe 
sickness. To be sure his colleague, Mr. Charles 
Chauncy, did not look upon the coming of 
Whitefield with very great favor, nor could 
he afterwards see fny cause or excuse for the 
new enthusiasm. But the senior pastor had 
been and continued the friend of Edwards, 
and now served Whitefield and all those who 
were looking and praying for a new awaken- 
ing in the churches. Mr. Foxcroft invited 
him to his pulpit the first Sunday. 

On the afternoon of Friday Mr. Whitefield 
had preached in the meeting house of Dr. 
Colman, and for Dr. Sewall on Saturday 
afternoon, and, later, on the Common to many 
who could not gain admittance to the meet- 
ing house. This same Saturday evening he 
exhorted those who came to his lodgings— 
‘*was with a few choice friends in preparing 
for the Sabbath.’’ The writing of this letter 
was one of his tasks. The appeal of Mr. Fox- 
croft prevailed, and Mr. Whitetield preached 
to the First Church on Sunday afternoon. 

The coming of Whitetield to New England 
was the cause of no little discussion. His 
fame in England and his labors and preaching 
in behalf of the “ Orphan’s House” at Savan- 
nah, of which he had charge, in the more 
Southern provinces, awakened many desires 
to hear him. That he was a preacher of 
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power no one doubted, but his doctrines were 
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new and thoughtto be dangerous. Rey. Josiah 
Smith of Charleston wrote Messrs. Colman 
and Cooper a letter which was published in 
June, 1740. These pastors in their introduc- 
tory note ask blessings on Whitefield. 

Rev. Mr. Foxcroft was written to by Rev. 
Jonathan Dickinson, pastorin Elizabethtown, 
N.J., under date of May 24, 1740: 


Mr. Whitefield is a young manof Ingenuity, 
of great seriousness and zeal, of indefatigable 
and even inimitable Industry and laborious- 
ness in his Endeavors to save poor, perishing 
sinners from eternal Destruction. The first 
time he was here, his Discourse was excellent, 
the Method of his Address the most affecting 
that I had ever known. Almost every Body 
admired, and Multitudes were affected with 
that Sermon. But 1 believe most of his Hear- 
ers agreed with mein entertaining a different 
Opmion of his last Performance. Many were 
stumbled at, few or none affected with that 
Discourse. I cannot stand Surity for all his 
Sentiments in Religion, particularly his mak- 
ing Assurence to be essentially necessary to a 
justifying Faith; and his openly declaring for 
a Spirit of Disserning in experienced Chris- 
tians, whereby they can know who are true 
Converts; and who are close Hypocrits. But 
Mr. Pemberton [pastor in New York City and 
bearer of the letter], is much more acquainted 
with him than I aw, and can give youa better 
Acc’nt of him. May his Pains and Industry 
awaken all the Sacred Profession to a more 
active Dilligence in ber great Work; and may 
the Head of Influences crown their Labours 
with glorious Success. 

Concerning the labors of Mr. Whitefield on 
this first Sabbath in Boston he himself writes 
in his diary, which was afterwards published. 
His estimate of the number in attendance at 
these and almost every other service must be 
taken with a grain of allowance: 

Sunday, Sept. 21. Went this Morning to 
hear Dr. Colman preach; din’d with his Col- 
league Mr. Cooper; and preach’d in the After- 
noon to a very thronged Auditory, and with 
great and visible Effects at Mr. Foxcroft’s 
Meetivg-House: Immediately after on the 
Common to about 15,000, and again at my 
Lodging as usual to a greater Company than 
before, some afterwards came up into my 
Room. I felt much of the divine Presence in 
my own Soul; and though hoarse, was en- 
abled to speak with much Power, and could 
have spoke I believe ’till Midnight. To see 
the People so willing to hear, makes me for- 
get myself. Oh that it may be my Sleep, 
my Meat, and Drink to do the Will of my 
Heavenly Father! Oh that all who come to 
hear the Word, may take the Kingdom of God 
by Force. Amen and Amen, 

From this time onward for the next month 
Mr. Whitefield was preaching two and three 
times a day, beside many seasons of exhorta- 
tions at his various lodging places. He 
preached in the ‘College Yard’? at Cam- 
bridge, on ‘a scaffold erected at Mr. Byles’ 
Meeting-house,’’ on ‘‘the Common,” to the 
negroes, in Marblehead, Salem, Ipswich, New- 
bury, Hampton, Portsmouth, York, Malden 
and Reading. 

His last Sunday in Boston, Oct. 12, was a 
great day. He listened to Dr. Sewall at two 
o’clock, and thence ‘‘ went to the Common in 
the Governor’s coach,”’ and preached, as he 
says in his diary, ‘to 30,000 people.” His 
audiences at all these services were numerous. 
Ministers and people for many miles flocked 
to hear him. Mr. Charles Chauncy, in de- 
risive tone, says he was “ received as an Angel 
of God”; and says of Whitefield’s colaborer, 
Gilbert Tennant, “‘ his preaching was in the ex- 
temporaneous Way, with much Noise and 
little Connection.” 

Mr. Whitefield on this last Sunday evening 
in Boston chronicles in his famous diary [Oct. 
12, 1740): 

Blessed be God for what work he has 
done in Boston! ... Boston is a large pop- 
ulous place, very wealtby, has the form 
kept up very well, but has lost much of the 
power of religion. I have not heard of any 
remarkable stir in it for these many years. 
Ministers and people are obliged to confess, 
that the love of many is waxed cold. Both, 
for the generality, seem too much conformed 


to the world. There is much of the pridefof 
life to be seen in their assemblies. Jewels, 
patches and gay apparel are commonly worn 
by the female sex. Little buys and girls, I 
observed commonly dressed up in the pride of 
life; and the little infants that are brought to 
baptism were wrapped in such fine things, 
and so much pains taken to dress them, that 
one would think they were brought thither to 
be initiated into, rather than renounce, the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world. 

One thing, Boston is remarkable for—the 
extreme observation of the Sabbath. Men in 
civil oftices have a regard for religion. The 
Governor encourages them, and the ministers 
and magistrates seem to be more united, than 
in any other place, where I have been. Both 
were exceeding civil to me during my stay. 
I never saw so little scoffing; never had so 
little opposition. But one might easily foresee, 
much would hereafter arise, when I come to 
be more particular in my application to par- 
ticular persons; for I fear, many rest in a 
head-knowledge, are close Pharisees, and hay- 
ing only a name to live. 

Boston people are dear to my soul. They 
were greatly affected by the word, followed 
night and day, and were very liberal to my 
dear Orphans. I promised, God willing, to 
visit them again, and intend to fulfill my 
promise, when it shall please God to bring 
me again from my native country. In the 
meanwhile—dear Boston—adieu. The Lord 
be with thy ministers and people, and grant 
that the remnant that is left according to the 
election of grace, may take root downwards 
and bear fruit upwards and fill the land. 

On Monday morning Mr. Whitefield set out 
for Northampton, where he arrived on Friday. 
In the meantime he had preached in Concord, 
Sudbury, Marlboro, Worcester, Leicester, 
Brooktield, Coldspring [Belchertown], Hat- 
field and Hadley. On Friday afternoon, Sat- 
urday and Sunday he preached in Nortbamp- 
ton, where he was entertained at the home of 
Jonathan Edwards. They found themselves 
choice companions and in Mrs. Edwards he 
found the model minister’s wife. Thereafter 
he preached in Westfield, Springfield, Suffield, 
East Windsor, Hartford and Wetherstield. 
At this place he determined to go to New 
York and relinquish his purpose of meeting 
some twenty appointments in Eastern Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts. 

This mission tour of Whitefield was a great 
thing for New England. It renewed life in 
the churches. There was wuch strength given 
to revive the lagging energies of a departing 
faith. Mr. Whitefield, in reviewing his labors 
on this occasion, says, ‘‘ Ministers preaching 
almost universally by notes, is a certain mark, 
that they kave in a great measure lost the 
old spirit of preaching.’’ Nehemiah Walter, 
the pastor in Roxbury and successor of John 
Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, said, ‘It 
was Puritanism revived,” and Dr. Colman, on 
one of those occasions in Boston, said ‘ it was 
the happiest day in his life.” Governor 
Belcher was much moved and was forward in 
his manifestations. In private and in public 
the governor besought Mr. Whitefield ‘to 
pray that I may hunger and thirst after 
righteousness."’ And in Boston, also in 
Worcester, the governor pleaded with him “to 
stir up the ministers,’ and ‘“‘do not spare the 
rulers.”” From Philadelphia Mr. Whitefield 
wrote the governor [Nov. 9], “ Sure our Lord 
intends to set America in a flame.’’ And to 
Dr. Colman he shortly after wrote: ‘‘ Boston 
people are much on my heart. The memory 
of their forefathers is pecious to my soul. 
May you live to see the Spirit of Scriptural 
Puritanism universally prevail.” 

It was a most earnest company of men who 
led forward the “ great awakening ’”’ of those 
times. And theugh the fires, after a few 
years, burned low, yet this awakening was 
for the entering of new motives and methods 
in bearing forward the spiritual kingdom. 
The names of Edwards, Colman, Cooper and 
Foxcroft will be treasured as those who 
sought with their best powers to advance the 
glory of God among men. 
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The Home 
MY PRAYER. 


« And thou shalt be a blessing ’—(en. 12: 2. 
Make me a blessing, Lord, to those I love, 
To smooth and brighten their oft rugged way. 
Give me Thy blessed comfort from above 
That I may comfort others day by day. 


Make me a blessing, Lord, to those I meet, 
Even amid the hurrying, eager throng; 
Giive me Thy Spirit, ever calm and sweet, 
Thy light to shine thro’ me both clear and 
strong. 


I am so weak I hardly dare to pray 
That my small light may bless yet farther 
still; 
That weary ones, the lone, the far away, 
Ey’n I may help to show Thy love and will. 


And yet I know the weak are strong in Thee, 
And knowing this I would, in Thy dear name, 
The greatest of all blessings that can be, 
This precious gift, this crown of blessings, 
claim— 
To be a blessing in this world of woe. 
‘And thou shalt be a blessing ’’—’twas Thy 
word, 
This is the greatest gift Thou canst bestow ; 
Give it, I pray, to me, ev’n me, O Lord. 
—WM. R. P. 


oo 
Mrs. Sangster’s tender and gracious words 
on Autumn Weddings suggest the thought 
that our indiscriminate fashion of bestowing 
wedding gifts sometimes causes ‘‘a little 
rift within the lute’’ and introduces an ele- 
ment of discord into the music ef newly 
married life. Forit is a mistake to suppose 
that only the donors of wedding gifts are in 
bondage to the excesses of a beautiful social 
custom, It is often the recipients who groan 
beneath an avalanche of expensive favors 
which they feel obliged to return in the 
shape of social attentions, if not by a ma- 
terial equivalent later on. I[t is a mark of 
refinement to let a gift bear some proportion 
to the degree of intimacy between the per- 
sons, and it is essentially vulgar to bestow 
upon a young couple, especially if they are 
obliged to study economy, objects so costly 
as to make the gift a burden instead of a 
pleasure. 


Parents who are not Christians and who 
do not pretend to give their children any 
religious training are often the most scrupu- 
lous in the selection of the preparatory 
school or college which their boys and girls 
shall attend. This carefulness is most com- 
mendable, but do such parents ever consider 
that the presence of their owao children is 
not always desirable? No matter how pol- 
ished their manners or how well disciplined 
their minds the pupils from non-Christian 
homes contribute nothing positive to the 
ethical standards of the institutions they 
may attend, and their negative influence on 
the side of worldliness is often detrimental. 
A veteran teacher said recently at an educa- 
tional gathering: ‘‘ The dangers in college 
life are not so much from the wickedness of 
boys whose doings are heralded far and 
wide, as from the evil which arises from 
many home habits. There is little hope 
for a boy whose father isa man of the world, 
whose mother is engaged otherwise than in 
home duties, and whose older brothers and 
sisters are already leading lives of gayety, if 
not of dissipation.’’ There is an element 
of selfishness in desiring to secure all the 
benefits which accrue from Christian train- 
ing without making any personal contribu- 
tion thereto one’s self. 
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AUTUMN WEDDINGS. 


BY MRS. MARGARET F. SANGSTER. 





The wedding march always thrills us with 
swift interest and sympathy. We never 
grow indifferent to the beauty of the bride, 
to the pomp and pageantry of the simplest 
wedding, to the little details of the event— 
the white gown, the flowers, the bride's 
demeanor, the ceremony itself, the manli- 
ness and tender pride of the newly- made 
husband. It would, indeed, be a hard and 
cynical heart which should fail to wish all 
joy and strength and blessing to the two 
who join hands in faith and love and set 
out on the path of life together. All the 
better chance for happiness theirs if there 
has been a brief engagement. 

There has been in recent years a change 
very much for the better in at least one as- 
pect of the wedding preparations. For- 
merly, in families where most of the sewing 
was done at home, the bride’s trousseau 
was so serious an affair that it often went 
far toward making an end of the bride her- 
self before the last stitch was taken. There 
had to be sets, full a half dozen or more, of 
everything in the line of underclothing. 
One bride whom I recall], the daughter of 
people in rather moderate circumstances, 
made with her own hands eighteen separate 
articles of four different kinds of garments, 
seventy-two in all, tucked, flounced, lace 
trimmed, ruffled, embroidered and insertion 
edged pieces of linen or cambric. This did 
not include corset covers, nor flannel skirts, 
nor sacks, nor obviate the necessity laid 
upon her to hem quantities of towels and 
hem and bemstitch sheets and pillow cases 
for her housekeeping outfit. 

‘*She used to be so pretty,’ was whis- 
pered at the wedding. ‘‘ Why, { would not 
have known her; she is as pale as a ghost!”’ 
And indeed she was, poor child! One would 
have thought her about to emigrate to a 
land where nothing could be bought and her 
wardrobe never be replenished, once its first 
supplies were exhausted. It was not wonder- 
ful that her health continued fragile long 
after marriage, and that her dear, first baby 
was a small bundle of nerves and temper, a 
trying morsel of humanity, who cried inces- 
santly and slept under protest. 

I do not think our brides of this autumn, 
as a rule, regard their weddings as simply 
pegs ou which to hang innumerable clothes. 
To most of them the gate which swings in- 
ward from the world into Eden on their 
wedding day opens upon scenes of blessing 
and glad opportunity to do good and to add 
to the sunshine of life. No more beautiful 
and sacred thing exists on this earth than a 
new home, unless, perhaps, it be an o/d home, 
which has gathered around it the fidelities 
and the ministrations of many years. Home 
is the dearest refuge for which hearts can 
bope and men and women strive in this 
mortal sphere, and it requires two, comple- 
menting and supplementing one another, to 
make a perfect home. 

The bride on her day of gentle triumph is 
fain to think that her skies will be all un- 
clouded. Far be it from her to admit that 
her good mam is capable of the errors and 
perversities common to the race. He seems 
in her eyes absolutely without the possibility 
of fault and beyond criticism. On his part 
she is regarded with an even more touching 
reverence. Half child, half angel, but 
wholly woman, and his very own, of course 
no other being ever was or ever will be 
like her. 
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Yet, singularly enough, many youthful 
husbands and wives find pinpricks in their 
bubble of joy, and stand amazed when it 
collapses, or unexpectedly tread on pebbles 
which hurt their feet and make them cry 
out with pain. John was brought up by 
one mother, Jane by another, In his family 
were certain standards, certain traditions, 
in hers another set of both, equally impres- 
sive and quite as conscientiously maintained 
and believed in. From the two families a 
new and different one will be formed, par- 
taking probably of the best features of both. 
But the process of formation will be ac- 
companied by some friction; it will not 
be at once possible for the two, who have 
become one, to thoroughly understand and 
to grow perfectly well acquainted and at 
home with one another. The happiness of 
marriage, granting a stock of true love at 
the beginning, grows and flourishes, not- 
withstanding occasional smal] difficulties at 
the outset, and the most devoted husbands 
and wives are those who have passed years 
together. 

Love and candor and mutual respect, ce- 
mented by common sense, builds a good 
foundation. Over all the autumn brides 
and bridegrooms prayers, let us hope, will be 
said, and the new hemes receive the con- 
secration which belongs to those in which 
a family altar is erected. We follow the 
dear young people on their wedding journey, 
generally, in these days, a quiet outing to 
some unobstrusive home in the country, or 
a pilgrimage removed from public haunts 
and the confusion of much sight-seeing. 

It is well when this is the case, a crowded 
hotel being hardly the best place for young 
married people to spend their honeymoon. 
But wherever they go, may God ever bless 


them. 
— —_— 


THE WOMAN QUESTION. 
Il. 


One important aspect of the condition 
known as ‘‘the growing independence of 
woman” is the growing independence of the 
hired girl. Girls whose mothers thought it 
no disgrace to work in the family of a 
neighbor for wages are now able, as they 
think, to do better. They have become 
shopgirls or factory operatives. As the 
better class of young women who might 
under different conditions accept positions 
as domestics goes off into other occupations, 
and the class willing to accept such posi- 
tions deteriorates, it becomes increasingly 
difficult for the average girl to look with af- 
fection upon the kitchen as compared with 
the counter. 

What about the average shopgirl, her 
home and her wages? In Boston the girl 
of this sort has some ninety-eight different 
non-professional occupations open to her, 
from which statistics have been carefully 
collected. The average girl employed in 
these non-professional occupations, which 
exclude type-writing, bookkeeping, nursing, 
etc., is twenty-four years of age, began to 
work for wages at sixteen, has been at her 
present occupation five years and eight 
months, having previously engaged in one 
different occupation as a wage-earner. She 
differs from the average girl in twenty-one 
other American cities in being a year and 
five months older, and having begun her 
wage- earning eight months later in life. 
The average girl, the country over, who en- 
gages in these and like occupations, appears 
to be a wage earner from the time she is 
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fifteen years and four months until her age 
is twenty-two years and seven months, She 
earns, upon an average, $5.24 a week. 

A very large majority of these girls live 
at home, and a good many others get cheap 
board in the families of friends. Those 
who pay their board pay from 57 to 63 per 
cent, of their wages for it, and all pay 25 
to 30 per cent. for clothes, leaving for all 
other expenses between 12 and 15 per cent. 
of their earnings. It is evident that the 
average girl in these occupatipns just about 
takes care of herself. A large proportion 
of them help at home with their wages, 
and about half of them assist a little in the 
housework, but, considering their long hours 
of work in the shop and the high cost of 
living in cities, it may be doubted whether 
the assistance in housework and contribu- 
tion from her wages more than balance their 
share of the family expense. Her wages 
are low, dangerously low. Fifteen percent., 
which is the maximum average, is far too 
small to cover incidental expenses, which 
must often include car fare to her work and 
provide for a rainy day. 

But the shopgirl is with us, and has dis- 
placed the male clerk where it is possible, 
No longer is a young man employed who 
intends to be a merchant, and who is trusted 
with a larger and larger share of responsi- 
bility as the years go by. The shopgir] is 
not trusted at all. She does not make her 
own change. She has discretionary 
powers. She knows the price and cuts off 
the goods, and sends them with the money 
and the sales slip to the desk and hands 
the customer his change. Her place can 
be filled in a day. When, at the end of a 
year or two, she accepts her one promotion, 
or makes her one change to a different kind 
of labor, another girl is installed, and the 
In a few years 


no 


cash balls roll merrily on. 
more she marries, and has to show for her 
seven wage-earner somewhat 
better clothes than she would have pur- 
chased had she worked at home, health not 
shattered, but somewhat impaired, and a 
dislike for housework. The young man 
whom she displaced works in another de- 
partment of the store at wages reduced by 
the general introduction of female help, or 
he goes West, or—well, who knows or cares, 
in .the glorious progress of woman, what 
becomes of the young man. He is fast be- 
coming an expensive supertfiuity, and is tak- 
ing himself off into the oblivion appropriate 
to his insignificance. 

But there are men in the shopgirl’s fam- 
ily, and they feel the effect of her competi- 
ller family consists of 5.25 persons, 


years as a 


tion. 
and it is no longer true that the husband 
and father supports the family and pays 
the bills. His wages are too low and the 
demands of his daughters are too large for 
that. In the shopgirl’s family there are on 
an average nearly three wage-earners—her- 
self, her father and a brother or sister. Of 
the remaining two and one-quarter persons 
in the family one and one-quarter are 
younger children or invalids and the re- 
maining member is the overworked mother, 
on whom come a multitude of added cares 
while her daughters enjoy what, alas! the 


mother has not as yet experienced—the 
alleged benetits which come to society 
through ‘‘the growing independence of 


woman.” 
And what becomes of our shopgirl? 
marries and becomes a mother and 


She 
sends 


her husband, who is a wage-earner, with 
wages decreased by competition with her 
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younger sister, to find a hired girl. The 
younger sister cannot come—she has a 
place in the store and must keep it. In- 
competent help is obtained, and dismissed 
early for the double reason that it is a trial 
and that it cannot be afforded, and the 
young mother takes up her burden and 
struggles on with it as best she can. Then, 
perhaps, she comes to realize that the 
wholesale employment of young women in 
the place of young men is not, as at first 
appears, simply a discrimination in favor 
of the woman against the man, but is a dis 
crimination against the married and in favor 
of the single woman. Now, it is not the sin- 
gle woman between sixteen and twenty-four 
that needs this kind of protection; it is this 
woman’s mother now and this same woman 
when she becomes a mother after a while. 
I have no remedy to give to the individual 
girl; she does just what she might be ex- 
pected to do, and chooses the counter in- 
stead of the kitchen. But to an old fogy 
it does seem that it would be an improve- 
ment if the whole system were changed, 
and the girl were sent back to help her 
mother, or her married sister or neighbor, 
and the young man who means to be a mer- 
chant or an expert salesman were installed 
in her place in the store, with a chance to 
make himself so valuable to the firm that 
in a few years his wages would enable him 
to marry the girl. She would make him 
a better wife, and when the time came for 
her to need help her younger sister or a 
neighbor's daughter would be available. 

Dear sisters, what we want is to protect 
the home and lift a part of the burden from 
the careworn mothers. Don't fret about 
the girl’s need of emancipation, but send 
her home to rock the baby and finish the 
iruning and bake the cookies and get sup- 
per while her mother has an outing. 

A few Sundays ago I saw on Boston 
Common a decorated banner with the pic- 
ture of an angel and this ominous warning, 
‘“‘Shop women cannot become angels on $3 
a week.’’ That was a sulemn sentence. It 
was the shopgirl’s deliberate warning to 
society that she has chosen for herself a 
path in life which by the working of eco- 
nomic laws that are as inevitable as gravi 
tation have brought her to consider the 
possibility of not being an angel. I do not 
credit the wholesale charges made against 
the character of shopgirls. Those with 
whom I am acquainted are for the most 
part honest, virtuous young women. But 
the more one knows about it the more terri- 
ble seems such a warning as I have alluded 
to, coming, as 1 suppose, from the shop- 
girl herselt. It is another evidence—take 
it for whatever it may be worth—that the 
present system, and the one into which we 
seem to be drifting, is not the one most 
favorable to the home. 

1 do not object to woman's entering pro- 
fessional life in any sphere where she may 
be useful. For some forms of professional 
or semi professional life she is well fitted. 
But her profession is, after all, a proximate, 
while her sex is an ultimate, fact. When 
she says that she will die single she means 
that she does not think that’she will live 
until she is married. She is as likely to 
marry as is a man. And marriage to a 
woman means something very different, as 
regards professional life, that it means toa 
man, so that the professional woman must 
to the end of time be exceptional, and soci- 
ety is justified in speaking of her perma- 
nence in her profession, in the case of most 
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women, with an interrogation point. But 
it is not to the professional woman that 
this article makes specific reference, but to 
that vast army of young women who are 
ready for a period of about five years be- 
tween school and marriage to enter a shop 
or factory, or any other honorable place 
other than the kitchen, in which unskilled 
labor can earn a living for one. My own 
conviction is that it is one of several fea- 
tures of the woman question in which retro- 
gression is assumed to be progress. 
lta at ena 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE. 


He cannot walk, he cannot speak, 
Nothing he knows of books and men; 
He is the weakest of the weak, 
And has not strength to hold a pen; 
He has no pocket and no purse, 
Nor ever yet has owned a penny, 
But has more riches than his nurse, 
Because he wants not apy. 


He rules his parents by a cry, 
And holds them captive by a smile; 
A despot, strong through infancy, 
A king from lack of guile. 
He lies upon his back and crows, 
Or looks with grave eyes on his mother ; 
What can he mean? But I suppose 
They understand each other. 


In doors or out, early or late, 

There is no limit to his sway, 
For, wrapt in baby robes of state, 

He governs night and day. 
Kisses he takes as rightful due, 

And, Turk-like, has his slaves to dress him; 
His subjects bend before him too— 

I’m one of them. God bless bim! 

—John Dennis. 
ee 


OF VARYING INTEREST. 


A Boston architect gives to his patrons a 
tiny model of the house they purpose building 
in place of the conventional plan on paper. 
He charges from fifty to ninety dollars to 
duplicate in miniature a three-story dwelling 
of ten or fifteen rooms, but the result is far 
more satisfactory than the old-fashioned draw- 
ings. 

Moths thrive on dirt and love darkness. 
Therefore, before putting away garments for 
the season, be sure that pockets are turned 
inside out, all dust beaten from every article, 
and spots cleansed. Let the clothes hang in 
the sunlight several hours before packing 
away. The sleeves of coats and dresses keep 
their shape better if filled with crushed tissue 
paper. 

If you wish to send tiowers by mail pick 
them after sunset and post them in the even- 
ing. Cut the stems as long as possible, and 
befcre the moisture has had time to escape 
lightly dip the ends in melted wax. Then 
wrap around with a wet mass of cotton wad- 
ding, letting only a thin layer cover the flow- 
ers themselves, and finally place tinfoil around 
the stems. Line the box in which they are to 
be sent with wet newspaper and after the 
cover is on paste strips of stiff brown paper 
around the box wherever air is likely to pene- 
trate. If tin boxes are used the foil and 
pasted strips are unnecessary. 

The methodical manner of one of our corre- 
spondents in preserving and classiffing odd 
bits of information found in papers and mag- 
azines may suggest a similar plan to others. 
She writes that she has several scrap books 
labeled ‘‘ Useful Information,’ ‘‘ Household 
Hints,” ‘‘ Medical Hints.’’ Another book con- 
tains newspaper and magazine portraits of 
well-known authors, with date of birth and 
death and perhaps a few other items about 
each, while still another book tells “ How to 
Do Things,”’ and is exceedingly useful in pre- 
paring for Christmas or birthdays. 

One of the latest fads is to keep a ‘“‘ Memory 
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300k”’ for small objects which have such 
pleasant or tender associations that one hesi- 
tates to destroy them. Therein are to be found 
pressed flowers, bits of ribbon or gowns, 
friendly notes, programs or menus which re- 
call delightful evenings, bits of doggerel verse, 
hasty sketches, even shells and pebbles and 
dozens of other things, which, if left loose in 
desk or drawer, are sooner or later thrown 
away, but carefully labeled and pasted into a 
book they serve to recall pleasant memories 
to the owner. It will do no harm to foster 
this bit of sentiment, for the average Ameri- 
can has too little of this quality. 


OO 


SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 
REVIEW OF THIS QUARTER’S SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 





BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


1. Write on nine cards, respectively: ‘‘ Jeru- 
salem, 3”; ‘* Bethlehem, 2”; ‘‘ Egypt, 1”; 
‘‘ Nazareth, 1’’; “near the Jordan, 2”’; ‘‘ Wil- 
derness of Judea, 1’’; ‘‘ Cana, 1’’; ‘*Sbechem, 
1”; “*Babylon,1.’”’ Let each child take a card 
at random and see if he can tell about the one, 
two or three lessons of this quarter which hap- 
pened at the places named. For older ‘chil- 
dren write only the first letters of the towns. 

2. On the outline map of Palestine (see re- 
cent lessons) make dots for the towns men- 
tioned during this quarter, writing no names 
onthemap. Let the children test their mem- 
ories as to the names and facts for which the 
dots stand. 

3. For children who cannot read, the first 
plan may be used with symbols and pictures. 
For the lesson of July 1, a sheep; for July 8,a 
picture of the temple; for July 15, a star; for 
July 22,a sword; for July 29, a saw or ham- 
mer; for Aug. 5,a dove; for Aug. 12, a large 
pebble; for Aug. 19, a picture of a fig tree, or 
a card bearing the words, ‘‘ Come and see”’; 
for Aug. 26, a water jar; for Sept. 2, pieces of 
money and of heavy cord; for Sept. 9, the 
words ‘‘ John 3: 16” written on a card; for 
Sept. 16, a glass of water; for Sept. 23, a wine- 
glass. The saw or hammer, sword, star and 
wineglass can be drawn by any one well 
enough for the purpose. A pattern of a sheep, 
dove and water jar can be made by laying 
tissue paper over a picture, which can be 
found in a Sunday school Quarterly orin some 
book of Bible helps. The drawings of the 
symbols should be about four inches in size. 
Make them on a large piece of brown paper. 
After the children have told the lesson story 
connected with each, give them some pretty 
paper and pencils and scissors and allow them 
to mark and cut out the symbols. Let the 
older ones write the appropriate Golden Text 
on each. 

A SINGING REVIEW. 

A pleasant and profitable review may be 
arranged from a home song service, using the 
Gospel Hymns, many of which bear directly 
on this quarter’s lessons. Let the children 
help ind hymns that express the sentiment of 
the lessons, or let mother select the hymns 
and the children tell what lesson each suggests. 
Then read over the hymns, explaining the 
meaning before singing them. An exercise of 
this kind does much to teach children that 
singing is worship, by leading them to think 
of what the words express. Questioning chil- 
dren will show that they often have no idea of 
the meaning of the words they sing, and, still 
worse, frequently get absurd combinations of 
words of similar sound. The third line of the 
familiar song, ‘‘ Jesus loves me,” was inno- 
cently sung by a little girl, ‘‘ Having skates to 
goand slide” (‘‘ Heaven’s gates to open wide’”’), 
and many similar mistakes might be given by 
mothers and teachers of little ones, proving 
the need of explaining to them church hymns 
and Sunday school songs. 

The following selections from Gospel Hymns 


* Copyrigbted. 
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may be used for a singing review of this quar- 
ter’s lessons: 1. Christ’s Birth, ‘Joy to the 
world”; 2. Presentation in the Temple [v.32], 
‘The light of the world is Jesus”; 3. Visit of 
the Wise Men [v. 11], ‘‘ O worship the King”’; 
4. Flight into Egypt,“ From every stormy wind 
that blows’; 5. The Youth of Jesus, ‘ Jesus 
of Nazareth passeth by”; 6. The Baptism of 
Jesus, ‘Come, Holy Spirit”; 7. Temptation 
of Jesus, ‘* Yield not to temptation ’’; 8. First 
Disciples, ‘‘ Hark, the voice of Jesus calling,” 
or the child’s song, ‘“‘ Come and see’’; 9. First 
Miracle, ‘‘ The Lord will provide ”’; 10. Cleans- 
ing the Temple, “ I love Thy church, O God ”’; 
11. Jesus and Nicodemus, ‘‘ Ye must be born 
again’; 12. Jesus at Jacob’s Well, ‘ Hear the 
blessed invitation,’ or “ Jesus the water of 
life will give ”’; 13. Daniel’s Abstinence, ‘‘ Dare 
to be a Daniel”; 14. Review (what John 
preached and Jesus taught—repentance), ‘‘ Re- 
pent ye,” or *‘ Hear us, O Saviour, while we 
pray.’’ 

Another good review exercise is to write 
cut from the lessons of the quarter all the 
names of Jesus found therein, and then show 
how the different lessons illustrate the mean 
ings of the names. 

The Golden Texts of this quarter may be 
classed in four divisions, namely: Words said 
by God; words said by angels; words said by 
Jesus; and words said by men: Simeon, Mat- 
thew, David (Psalins), Luke, Paul (Hebrews), 
Andrew (book of John), John and John again, 
making eight words (Golden Texts) said by 
men taught by God. Two of the texts are 
words said by Jesus, one was said by God’s 
own voice, and one by the host of angels. 


—$—____—— — 


“TELL THE OTHER BOYS.” 


One of the most terrible warnings against 
cigarette smoking was given not long ago 
by a chorister boy in one of the Brooklyn 
churches, who died in great agony at Sb. 
John’s Hospital. This is the story as given 
in the Laws of Life: 

Almost his last words were: ‘*‘ Let any 
boy who smokes cigarettes look at me now 
and know how much | have suffered, and 
he will never put another into his mouth.’’ 
Hie was a bright boy, an exquisite singer 
and had many friends. He lived with his 
grandmother and worked in a chandelier 
factory. 

Here is his story as he told it to his nurse, 
Sister Cornelia: ‘‘ To me he confessed that 


this trouble had originated from cigarette | 
Some days he said he smoked | 
At first he kept his | 
grandmother in ignorance of his indulgence, | 


smoking. 
twenty cigarettes. 


As he continued to smoke the appetite grew 
upon him with such force that he could 


not break it off, and it began to affect his | 


constitution. 

‘** Why,’ Lasked him, ‘did you not stop 
when you saw what it was bringing you 
to?’ 

“**O, I could not,’ he replied. ‘If I could 
not get to smoke I almost went wild. I 
could think of nothing else. That my 
grandmother might not suspect me, I would 
work extra hours instead of spending my 
regular wages for cigarettes. For months 
I kept up this excess, although I knew it 
was killing me. Then I seemed to fall to 
pieces all of asudden.’’’ His disease took 
the form of dropsy in the legs, and was 
very painful. 

Sister Cornelia continues the story: ‘‘ Dur- 
ing all his sufferings he never forgot what 
had brought him to this terrible condition. 
He kept asking me to warn all boys against 
their use. A few days before he died he 
called me to his bedside and said that he 
thought he had not lived in vain if only 
those boys who are still alive would profit 
by his sufferings and death.’’ There is no 
other form of tobacco so dangerous as cig- 
arettes, because the nicotine in the smoke 
is not absorbed in the loose tobacco, smoked 


clean up to the end, but is taken, unfiltered | 


and undiluted, into the lungs, It was not 


the poison in the paper but the poison of | 


the tobacco which killed Samuel Kimball, 
and is ruining the health of thousands of 
other pale-faced boys. 
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Teachers 
of Cookery 


have critical audiences. Their 
cooking must be perfect. They 
can't afford to make = any 
failures and in their work they 





must use the best. 


Allleading teachers of cook- 
ery and writers on Domestic 
Science use and recommend 
| Cleveland’s Baking Powder 


Author of the ** Boston Cook Book.” 

*«] have used Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
exclusively for several years, becaus* | have 
found it what it claims to be, pure and 
wholesome. ‘The results have been uni- 
formly satisfactory.” 


ey feat 


Late Principal Boston Cooking School. 

*« | prefer to use Cleveland’s Baking Pow 
der because I consider it perfectly wholesome 
and it has always given uniform results.” 


Qarrce MW. PP taichbinn. 


Principal Chautauqua Cooking School. 
**T use Cleveland’s Baking Powder in my 
kitchen and class work.”’ 


Principal Philadelphia Cooking School, 

“1 am convinced Cleveland’s is the purest 
baking powder made, and | have adopted 
it exclusively in my cooking schools and for 
daily household use.” 


Se am 


Principal Boston Cooking School, 

“The results obtained by the use of Cleve- 
land’s Baking Vowder have always been 
satisfactory.” 
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Principal New York Cooking School. 

‘**l prefer Cleveland's to others because it 
is pure and wholesome, it takes less for the 
same baking, it never fails, and bread and 
cake keep their freshness and flavor.” 


eens 


-iuthor of “Common Sense in the Llousehoi 
‘«] wish to say that I use and recommend 
one and only one baking powder, and that is 


Cleveland’s.”’ 
Witten 
Our Cook Book Contains 


400 Receipts 


Covering the whole subject from soup to 
dessert. 
Send stamp and 
address to 





Free 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 
*1 Fulton St., New York. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


**the 
once summer 
He las been gone since last May when it 
was suggested that he should ship on board 
Cook’s Arctic I might have 
known that would not suit him, for it is one 
of his peculiarities that he always likes to 
whatever craft 
he is on, he must be skipper or nothing. I 
have traced him in England during the sum- 
attending the races between the British 
and American yachts, but after the with- 
drawal of the poor Vigilant not a word has 
been heard from him, His appearance so 
soon after the return of the 
pedition confirms the feeling I have had 
that he had gone to the far North. 

That ill fated expedition was just the one 
He knew that there were 
Was 
and 


old Captain”’ 
morning! 


Well, if isn’t 


more, 


here 


serene as a 
expedition, 
canoe’’ 


‘paddle his own 


mer 


Greenland ex- 


for him to follow, 
several honorary Cornerers on board, 
it he, sassock ”’ 


hood, 


dressed in his sealskin ‘ 
that answered the Miranda’s whistle 
she had struck a rock on the Green- 
land and off in his kayak to 
pilot them into Sukkertoppen Harbor? No 
wonder the passenger said, as reported in 
the ‘*That Eskimo had a per- 
fect his 1!” The place 
where the steamer abandoned 
and left to sink in the desolate waters was, 
] judge by the latitude and longitude, about 
opposite to Nackvack in Northern Labrador, 
the home of our Worla’s Fair Eskimo boy, 
Pomiuk, How strange it would have been 
if he had seen from the door of his igloo 
the wreck of the American vessel which had 
a message on board for him, or if Captain 
Dixon, kind commander of the 
Gloucester schooner who rescued the party, 
had run in there for a harbor! 

I have just read the interesting letter in 
the 
Wright of the expedition while the party 
was detained by fog and headwind at 
Chatteau (Henley Harbor) at fhe northern 
entrance of the Straits of Belle Isle. It re- 
vives a romantic recollection of my own ex- 
two 


after 


coast came 


Transcript: 
halo around heac 


was finally 


the brave, 


Congregationalist written by Professor 


ago, waiting 
weeks in that very for a 
going often to the top of a fa- 
called “the devil's din- 
ing table,’ to watch, like Robinson Crusoe, 
forasail. (To relieve any anxiety on the 
part of my young Cornerers, I will state that 
a sail hove in sight at last, and that a kind 
Nova Scotia captain took me aboard of his 
fishing and two or three days 
later set me ashore at a point on that wild 
coast within twenty five miles of a harbor 


perience, many years 


harbor chance to 


get away 


mous basaltic reef, 


schooner 


where American fishermen anchored. ) 

I think I will take this opportunity to re- 
fer to the questian recently asked more than 
‘ancient mariner’ repre- 
sented by our figurehead: ‘ Who is ‘ the old 
Captain’ anyway?” As other new Corner- 
ers are constantly joining our membership, 
itis well to answer the query so far as I can, 
for he is a good deal of a mystery to us all. 
In fact, [am not sure that I have ever seen 
him—except when, as | suppose, | found 
him on a Northern Pacifie Railroad speci- 
men express train at the World's Fair. 


once as to the 





OUBTLESS you remember 

his first appearance at the 
of our column in 
first number of the 
Congre- 


head 

the 
new form of the 
gationalist, nearly two 
years ago—a bland, bald- 

headed old gentleman, 
with old leshioned glasses and with a big D 
as his signal [Like this, Cornerers.—D. F.], 
a letter we did not then see any meaning to. 
About a month later he appeared again, sit- 
ting in an easy-chair but surmounted by a big 
he is.—D. F.], 
which did not look 
so easy! Then for 
a long time he dis- 
appeared, say for 
twenty-six weeks 
while we ran 
through the alpha- 
The very next 


| Here 


bet for our initial letters 
week he reappeared as skipper of the AL- 
PHABET, which from that time became 
our dispatch boat, cruising in all waters, 
from the Pacific Ocean to an up-country 
creek, and bringing us many a choice bunch 
of letters for cargo. Of course you remem- 
ber about his shipwreck in North River, 
near our D, F.’s summer cabin, last Thanks- 
giving, and his final disappearance from our 


column, [But 


ID he disappear, Mr. 
M?—D. F.] As I 
told you at the 
time, the strange 
story of his ro 
mantic rescue at 

Scituate 
was gained 
from the 
D. F. him- 
self, and 
so must 
be taken 
“with a 

grain of salt’’! You recall his transfer to 
the Valkyrie and then to the Vigilant, and, 
most interesting of all, the discovery—by 
means of the two letters, D and M, both 
of which he always used as his private 
signal-—-that he was descended from John 
Alden and Myles Standish, as well as from 
another famous old family, his real name 
being Myles Delano, although a wanderer on 
the seas so long that he had been nearly 
forgotten on the South Shore. (The genea- 
logical particulars I had to get from the 
records ) 

Do excuse this long explanation; it is 
due to the frequent inquirers about ‘‘ the 
old Captain.’ Mysterious, eccentric, adven- 
turous, possibly erratic, a warm heart beats 
under his sailor's jacket, and I hope he will 
long continue to be our Corner cruiser, in 








yacht, catboat, or kayak, for with the single | 


the Eskimo dog team—the 
of which attracted him—he 
a water conveyance; ia fact, I 


exception of 
wild nature 


always uses 


doubt whether he could navigate a horse | 


and carriage! 
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“THE ONLY PERFECT : 
Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


Connellsville, Pa. 
Gentlemen:—I have been troubled with 
dyspepsia for some years, [T have been using 
Mellin’s F ‘ood for some time, and find it very 
nourishing ; being forced to live entirely on 
liquids, Me ilin's Food is Just exactly what I 
need, Yourstruly, James F. BEATTIE, 
Salem, Ore. 
We have a boy 9 months old who has been 
taking Mellin’s Food for 8 months; he is 
heaithy and happy. Mrs. MCCARL. 


SEND for our book, *“*The Care an4 
Feeding of Infants,*’ mailed 
Free to any address, 


Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass, 
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World's Food Fair 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, 
Monday, Oct. Ist to Saturday, Oet. 27th. 


10 A.M. to10P.M. 


Entire building filled with beautiful exbibits. 

Two Musical Festivals daily—Best Bands in 
United States. 

Montana’s Silver Statue—World’s Fair Official 
Exhibit. 

The Home Department—Cooking Lectures daily. 

Electric Creamery in full operation — 3,000 
pounds of butter made daily. 

se from Mid-Winter Fair, San Francisco, 
Cal. 


Russia, Japan, India, Spain and other Foreign 
Nations represented. 
Finest Exhibition ever given in this country. 





Admittance, 25 Cents. 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR OcT. 7. Luke 4: 16-30. 
JESUS AT NAZARETH. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The visit of Jesus to Nazareth is the first 
incident which Luke records after the temp- 
tation. It is a kind of frontispiece to his 
Gospel. It seems to be placed there because 
the writer is aiming to show that Jesus is the 
Saviour of all mankind, and in this sermon at 
Nazareth He proclaimed that Gentiles had 
received favors from God which had been 
denied to Jews. Whether or not this visit 
was the same as that described by Matthew 
{chap. 13: 54-58] and Mark [chap. 6: 1-6] is a 
question which will probably never be settled. 
Both these evangelists place the visit they 
record at a later date, and there are marked 
differences between the events they mention 
and those given by Luke. But it must be re- 
membered that none of the four evangelists 
undertook to write a biography of Jesus. 
They sought to persuade men that He was 
the Messiah and to lead them to accept Him 
as their Saviour, and they told the incidents 
and sayings which seemed to them most likely 
to accomplish this result with those whom 
they addressed. This, too, is our purpose, 
and this incident emphasizes especially an- 
swers to these four great questions: 

1. What is the gospel of Jesus Christ? It was 
a foretold gospel. The good news had been 
preparing for many centuries. It had been so 
accurately described by Isaiah that Jesus 
needed only to point to the prophet’s utter- 
ances and to declare their fulfillment in that 
scene that day. But He gave new meaning 
to those sentences, so that they seemed to His 
hearers His own message and to have precious 
meanings for them. They “ wondered at the 
words of grace which proceeded out of His 
mouth.’’ He made the old words of the Holy 
Scriptures new. That is the distinguishing 
power of the Christian teacher. 

New meanings are being given to this an- 
cient message, which seem to belong pecul- 
iarly to the present time. A generation ago 
the religious life was regarded as largely 
apart from the secular, salvation as a secured 
title to a kingdom of God future and distant, 
and the gospel as giving strength to endure 
the evils of this present life rather than power 
to overcome them. But today men are com- 
ing to believe that the kingdom of God is to 
be realized here and now. The gospel is in- 
terpreted as bringing to them not only salva- 
tion from future penalties, not only strength 
to endure present ills, but real and complete 
deliverance from them. It is declared that 
the gospel offers to every man everything that 
any man ought to want. 

It is pre-eminently good news to the poor. 
It tells of one whose mission it is to heal 
broken hearts, to deliver those who have 
been held captive through the selfish greed 
of their fellowmen, to give sight to the blind 
and freedom to those who are bruised. Not 
by death and entrance into another world are 
these things to be gained, but by entering 
now into Christ’s fellowship and by active 
effort to secure them for others. 

These things, whether we take them in their 
literal meanings or in the higher spiritual 
sense, are what mankind most need ; and they 
can be gained in their literal meanings only 
in proportion as the highest meanings are 
sought and secured. Justice and mercy will 
be the law of social life only when the law 
of love, which is the law of the kingdom of 
God, is generally accepted among men. Each 
one who is brought under the sway of that 
law is a new power in society to realize this 
gospel which Isaiah foretold and Christ ful- 
filled. The socialist wants to abolish poverty, 
to set captives free, to give sight to the blind, 
to give liberty to the downtrodden. The 
Christian wants to bring each man and all 
men to reproduce the spirit of Christ, to re- 
alize the highest manhood. By doing this 
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the evils of poverty and ignorance and injus- 
tice will be swept away. At this point those 
who seek to reform society meet and become 
Christian socialists, using that term to de- 
scribe an end to be sought rather than the 
means for gaining it. . 

2. Who brought this gospel tomen? The only 
means by which the picture which the prophet 
drew can be realized is given in Jesus’ in- 
terpretation of it, “‘ Today hath this Scripture 
been fulfilled in your ears.’”’ Jesus Himself 
received as the Messiah, Redeemer and King 
is the fulfillment of all holy desires for all 
men. There is no other way of deliverance 
from the evils under which men groan. 
Jesus came anointed by the Holy Spirit to 
preach this gospel. He brought back to His 
neighbors a power which was new to Him, 
which they did not comprehend. They never 
came to understand it. ‘Is not this Joseph’s 
son?” they said. ‘Whence then hath this 
man all these things?’ They were offended 
at Him because He was one of themselves 
and yet presumed to proclaim to them a way 
of deliverance from their troubles which was 
new, and by divine authority. They refused 
to believe it unless He should prove its genu- 
ineness by miracles. He would have them 
prove His message by trying it. ‘ These 
signs,” He said, “‘shall follow them that be- 
lieve.”” Hedid not say that they should pre- 
cede belief. The fact which they acknowl- 
edged, that He gave such grace to the proph- 
et’s words that they all wondered, should 
have led them to something more than won- 
der. A sinless Christ could not have gained 
a hearing among men for such a gospel with- 
out the power of the Spirit. If we close our 
minds and hearts to that gospel we shut out 
the Holy Spirit of God, 

3. To whom is the gospel preached? To 
heathen nations, Jesus said. <A Sidonian 
widow was chosen, instead of any Israelite, 
to support Elijah when his own nation hated 
him. A Syrian leper, but no Israelite, was 
healed when Israel neglected Elisha. God’s 
work and God’s mercy are for those of any 
nation who will open their hearts to receive 
Him. He has blessings for all mankind, for 
all are His children. But those who have re- 
ceived the highest tokens of His love may 
lose His favor by rejecting His Spirit and 
despising their fellowmen of any nation. 
Luke would have us understand that at the 
beginning of Christ’s ministry He proclaimed 
to His own townsmen that His gospel was for 
the whole world, Each one of His disciples 
must take the whole human race into his 
sympathies, and seek their deliverance from 
all which hurts their manhood, 

4. Who reject the gospel? Jesus said that 
those who had the best opportunities for 
knowing it put it away from them. The Jews 
were the elect nation, yet Jesus said they had 
rejected the gospel in Elijah’s day and again 
in Elisha’s, and that they would do it again 
as He broughtit to them. They fulfilled this 
part of His prophecy also. They believed that 
they had an exclusive right to the material 
and spiritual blessings which God would give 
to men, When Jesus denied that, He made 
Himself their enemy. They sought to throw 
Him over the cliff above their town and kill 
Him. He had no gospel which they wanted 
unless they could keep it to themselves, and 
when He told them they could not do this, 
but might even forfeit it, they were ready 
to destroy it by killing Him who came to be 
their Saviour. 

The gospel is both present deliverance to 
all mankind from wrong and evil and future 
blessedness. That deliverance comes only 
through supreme loyalty to Him. Men who 
seek it may fail to secure it by refusing to ac- 
cept Him as leader and His will as law—the 
law of love. Like the people of Nazareth, we 
must either cast out selfishness or cast out 
Jesus and His gospel. 

—_— 


Our defeats are not far removed from our 
successes.—Jean Paul Richter. 


407 
THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Sept. 30-Oct. 6. The Sin of the Rich 

Man in the Parable. Luke 16: 19-31. 

Why was Abraham, though a rich man, acceptable 
with God? Is poverty a guarantee against pride 
and selfishness’? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


— 
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PRAYER MEETING. 





BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 





Topic, Oct. 7-13. The Duty and Rewards of 
Church-going. Heb. 10: 25. 

To go to church is not, necessarily, the sign 
that one is or wants to be aChristian. Never- 
theless, for those who have made a profes- 
sion of religion, it is an excellent method 
of testifying to their faith; while for those 
who would be guided into the way of life no 
path is likely to lead them there more surely 
and quickly than regular attendance upon the 
services of God’s house. There may have been 
times when too much importance was con- 
ceded to church-going and men and women 
substituted the spending of a certain number 
of hours in prescribed postures and in deyo- 
tional exercises for that holy living which is 
the heart of all religion. But the drift today 
is all the other way, and the world, not to say 
the church itself, is in danger of underrating 
the apostolic injunction about “assembling 
yourselves together.’’ 

For church-going is, first of all, a duty that 
the Christian owes his God. Of course we 
know that we can find and worship Him any- 
where, but under the old dispensation there 
were certain local centers where He chose to 
manifest Himself in a peculiar sense, and the 
Christian system does not do away altogether 
with sanctuaries where He is especially hon- 
ored. That is the reason why we dedicate our 
churches. Jesus promised a distinct manifesta, 
tion of Himself to the two or three gathered in 
His name. To seek such places as these is, con- 
sequently, a duty one owes to himself. There 
may be exceptional souls—one or two in a 
generation, perhaps—who can get more good 
from communion with God in the woods or on 
the mountain top than by resorting regularly 
to His house. But it takes considerable con- 
ceit for the average young man to undertake 
to persuade himself or anybody else that he 
can profit more spiritually by a spin into the 
country on bis bicycle or by a social call than 
by attending church. The Christian, in par- 
ticular, has a duty toward the cause which he 
professes to love. What would be thought of 
a soldier who never cared to drill with his 
comrades or of an army which never mobil- 
ized its troops? Christianity exhibiting itself 
in quiet ways day by day is a great force, but 
now and then the public needs to be impressed 
by seeing the followers of Christ massed to- 
gether. The great Endeavor conventions in 
New York and Cleveland gave many persons 
a new idea of the vigorous bold which Chris- 
tianity has on the young life of this country. 
So, too, in every community, a meeting house 
full of people Sunday after Sunday is a stand- 
ing argument for the faith. 

Many, indeed, are the rewards to him who 
looks upon church-going not as a duty only 
but as a privilege. The historic associations, 
the remembrance of all who have worshiped 
within those sacred walls, the sense of fellow- 
ship with the living and the dead, the word 
of instruction and encouragement from the 
pulpit, the pleasure it gives the pastor to see 
youin your accustomed place—all these things 
pay one over and over again for going to 
church, If we do not profit by the services of 
God’s house, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred it is our own fault, as Dr. Stalker has 
so well shown in articles recently printed in 
this paper. 

Parallel verses: Ex. 25: 8; Lev. 19: W: 
Deut. 16: 8; 2 Chron. 40: 8,9; Ez. 7:23: Neh. 
13: 11; Ps. 20: 1,2; 63: 2; 74: 12, 16-18; 34: 10; 
96: 6; 111: 1; Luke 4: 16; Acts 11: 26; 12: 11, 
12; 14:27; 2: 2. 











Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
ruK CLAIMS OF CURISTIANITY. 

This is a volume written in the interest 
of the Roman Catholic Church, It is an 
argument and a plea for the authority and 
supremacy of that church, The writer, Mr. 
W. S. Lilly, is a student of ecclesiastical 
history who aims to be impartial but whose 
interpretation of many important historical 
facts differs radically from that of most 
other students of repute. His book is in- 
teresting and suggestive but it hardly will 
convince any but those who already are in 
sympathy with the claims of the Papacy. 

Christianity, says Mr. Lilly, makes two 
great claims. First, it asserts itself to be 
the sole and suflicient oracle of divine truth. 
Secondly, as a chureh it claims to be a 
perfect, self-complete, universal polity, col- 
lateral with secular States but belonging to 
none. These claims he considers in com- 
parison with those of Buddhism and Mo- 
hammedanism, the other two creeds which 
insist upon their universality. He rejects 
the claims of the former after a candid and 
temperate examination, in spite of some 
evident parallelisms between it and Chris- 
tianity. 
is the religion of a low civilization and lacks 
the perfect idealism of Christianity, that its 
inferiority to the Christian religion must be 


He also decides, because the latter 


conceded, 

Thus far little objection can be made to 
his argument. It is clear and convincing. 
He to the of 
Christianity itself. His fourth chapter is 
largely a study of the Middle Ages, the 
special feature of which, he declares, was 
the complete alliance of the Christian Church 


now passes consideration 


and the Christian State. The public pro- 
fession of religion was strictly national. 


The whole structure of man’s life, alike 
public and private, was built upon religion. 
The Middle Ages were pre-eminently the 
But in the Renaissance an 
unity gradually succeeded to 
It was a secularizing move- 
ment and it infected the Papacy with its 
spirit. Up to this point also Mr. Lilly's 
reasoning is sound and forcible. 

We part company with the autbor defi- 
nitely in his sixth chapter, on Christianity 
and the Protestant Reformation. He holds 
that Luther's insistence upon the right and 
duty of private judgment was fatal to the 
claims of Christianity, that Protestantism 
considerable of all schisms 
that only the Catholic Church 
claims to be, and is, a universal religion and 


ages of Faith. 
intellectual 


the religious, 


is the most 


recorded, 


a universal polity and represents in its most 
concrete form that supernatural principle 
can mankind. The 
Catholic Church, he insists, stands alone as 
spiritual 
championing the rights of conscience against 
a de-Christianized State. 


which alone suftice 


a world-wide, organized power, 


In view of the persistent claim of the 
Pope to be a temporal as truly as a spiritual 
sovereign and of the notorious efforts of 
Roman Catholics everywhere to rule the 
State, Mr. Lilly’s reasoning in the latter 
portion of his work is not impressive. It 
is a striking illustration of special pleading 
and is neither ingenious nor logical. His 
Catholic Church is to 
more importance hereafter than 
in vindicating the rights of con- 
bold, but not evident. That 
hitherto has been the bitterest 
enemy of the rights of conscience. If it ever 


conclusion that the 
be of even 
heretofore 
science is 


church 
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vindicates them in the future it will indeed 
have become radically altered, 

Mr. Lilly’s volume is printed handsomely 
and we especially commend the full and 
clear summary of his chapters which pre- 
cedes them. [D. Appleton & Co. $3.00.] 

RELIGIOUS. 

Lessons on the Acts of the Apostles, by 
W. W. Fenn [Unitarian S. S. Society. 50 
cents], appears to have been prepared for 
Unitarian Sunday schools. Its author frankly 
sets aside all records of supernatural events 
as incredible. There was, he tells us, no res- 
urrection and no ascension of Jesus, but the 
disciples believed that Jesus rose from the 
grave, and this belief accounts for their ear- 
nestness and prayer, It must be somewhat 
wearisome, even to those who enjoy efforts 
to discredit the truthfulness of the New 
Testament, to find, on turning: these pages, 
such phrases as these so often recurring: 
‘*the untrustworthiness of the narrative,” 
‘“*which hardly any one now thinks of be- 
lieving,’’ ‘‘how much of this narrative can 
be accepted is very doubtful,” ete. 

A chronological table of important events 
in Biblical history, representing the best 
results of modern scholarship, is a very wel- 
come addition to the helps to Biblical study. 
Such a chart, 8 x 23 inches, has been pre- 
pared by Charles F. Kent, Ph. D., instructor 
in Biblical literature in the University of 
Chicago. It gives a tabular arrangement of 
the twelve centuries from the coronation of 
Saul to the destruction of Jerusalem. It is 
published by the Cong. S. S. & Pub. Soc. 
{25 cents. | 

STORIES, 

Few writers of short stories have more 
quickly and deservedly won public favor 
than Anna Fuller, Of the thirteen sketches 
which comprise the dainty volume called 
Peak and Prairie [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00] six have already appeared in leading 
magazines, but there is a unity of purpose 
which binds them together in book form. 
The connecting link is the location, each 
being a picture of Colorado life drawn with 
The humor 
is original and some of the characters are 
especially piquant. 

An ambitious mother, a Jewish father, a 
feather-brained daughter, a scoundrel in 
the person of a foreign count, who has a rival 
in a commonplace English suitor, make up 
the characters in Lesser’s Daughter, by Mrs. 
Andrew Dean. The literary qualities of the 
story are above criticism, but the unpleasant 
domestic relations and the tragic dénoue- 
ment while all are attending the Passion 
Play at Ober Ammergau make rather disa- 
greeable reading. [G. P. Putnam's 
50 cents. ] 

Not jor Profit by Fannie E, Newberry [ A. 
I, Bradley & Co, $1.25] deals with decidedly 
sensational material, the scene being laid in 
Chicago at the time of the Hay market riots, 
but the spirit of the story is thoroughly 
wholesome. Anarchism is made to appear 
hateful and personal righteousness, espe- 
cially as exemplified in the ingenious charac- 
ter of ** Aunt Thirza,’’ most attractive.—— 
The latest of the ‘‘ Pansy’’ books, Wanted 
{Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.50), has for its 
underlying purpose a defense of that much 
abused class of women—stepmothers. The 
story is developed along the usual lines em- 
ployed by Mrs. Alden, has the strong ethi- 
eal features which mark all her writings, 
and willinterest the young people for whom 
it is intended. 

The readers of The Stickit Minister will 


uncommon cleverness and skill. 


Sons, 
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be interested in the new short story by 
the same author, S. R. Crockett, Mad Sir 
Uchtred of the Hills [Macmillan & Co, 
$1.25]. Itis a weird tale of a Scotch laird 
who attempted to evict a Nonconformist 
minister and destroy his church and home, 
The minister pronounced a curse on the 
laird, who became for three years a mad- 
man, wandering naked on the hills. At last, 
through the efforts of his unfaithful brother 
to hunt him down and of his faithful wife 
to save him, he was restored to reason and 
home. 
EDUCATIONAL. 

Second only in interest and importance to 
the Parliament of Religions was the Edu- 
sational Congress held in Chicago in July, 
1893, It was planned for and managed by a 
committee of the National Educational As- 
sociation of the United States, thus insur- 
ing for it a standing that made distin- 
guished men at home and abroad respond 
with alacrity to the invitations sent them. 
As a result, one hundred and fifty papers 
were read at the congress. They had 
unusual intrinsic merit, and called forth 
stimulating, helpful discussions. To edit 
the enormous amount of matter contained 
in so large a number of papers, to condense 
without mutilating, to translate the papers 
of foreign delegates, to discriminate between 
the important and unimportant, fell to the 
lot of Mr. N. A. Calkins, and the volume of 
1,005 pages published by the National Edu- 
cational Association, and to be had for $2.00 
of the New England Publishing Company, 
3 Somerset St, Boston, is a monument of 
his ability and good judgment. Nowhere 
within two covers are so many aspects of 
modern education treated by such expert 
authorities. To the educator it will be in- 
dispensable. To the non-professional lay- 
man it would prove a mine of suggestion 
and knowledge. 

Ex-President Seelye of Amherst has writ- 
ten, as a companion volume to Duty, a 
manual of seventy-eight pages, entitled Citi- 
zenship [Ginn & Co. 35 cents]. It first 
states the general principles of government, 
then the rights and duties of nations toward 
one another, next the rights and duties of 
our national government, and finally the 
rights and duties of citizens. The book is 
intended for classes in school and college. 
If the knowledge contained in this book 
were generally comprehended by young 
people, there would be far less loose think- 
ing and political ranting. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

In The Life of Robert Ross [James H. 
Earle. 90 cents], by Rev. James H. Ross, 
the meager details of a noble life are gath- 
ered together and woven in with the record 
of the first scenes in a revolution for good 
government, in which revolution Robert 
Ross may truly be said to have been the 
first martyr. His life was sacrified in an 
attempt to purge the city of Troy, N.Y., 
from tbe corruption which the reign of 
Senator Murphy and satellites has 
brought upon that ancient town. Ross was 
a young Scotch- American, Christian citizen, 
who felt that he had a duty to perform at 
the polls in preserving the sanctity of the 
ballot bcx. R W. Gilder has embalmed his 
memory in verse. The Y.P.S.C.E., of 
which he was an ardent supporter, is mak- 
ing his name and life the rallying ery for 
its crusade for good government; and now 
comes this illustrated book to help in incit- 
ing the young to be patriots—patriots in 
the Dr. Josiah Strong 
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describes in the introduction which he has 
written for this work. 
MAGAZINES. 

The September Nineteenth Century has 
for its ‘star’? paper a tractate by Mr. 
Gladstone on True and False Conceptions 
of the Atonement, called out by or made to 
cluster around the autobiography of Annie 
Besant, recently published. Certain as- 
pects of Mr. Gladstone’s recent paper on 
Heresy and Schism in the same review, 
though earlier number, are commented upon 
by G. Vance Smith. Mrs. Frederick Harri- 
son has a trenchant paper on the increase 
of the smoke habit among upper class 
English women. Geoffrey Drage, secretary 
of the Royal Labor Commission, replies 
to Mrs. Sidney Webb's attack on the com- 
mission, 

The September Political Science Quarterly 
[$3.00] has a timely exposition by Professor 
Bernheim of the damaging affects which 
New York State has had upen New York 
City throughout the history of both po- 
litical units. Prof. R. Mayo-Smith, our 
leading authority on immigration and its 
effects, begins a thorough and suggestive 
discussion of the Assimilation of Nation- 
alities, with especial reference to the facts 
and forces in this country. Prof. J. W. 
Jenks of Cornell contributes a fair, thor- 
ough discussion of the arguments for and 
against Capitalistic Monopolies, supple- 
mented by statistical charts and sugges- 
tions as to state control of the monopolies. 
Those interested in education will enjoy 
Charles V. Langlois’s detailed account of 
recent reforms in the curricula of the 
French universities. The usual scholarly 
reviews of works on jurisprudence and eco- 
nomics are also to be found. 

The September New World [$3.00] is 
diverse in its contents, ranging from theo- 
logical articles on Universal Religion, by 
J. W. Chadwick, on The Roots of Agnosti- 
cism, by Prof. James Setb, and The Service 
of Worship and the Service of Thought, by 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, to such essays as those 
on Truth as Apprehended and Expressed in 
Art, by G. F. Genung, The Influence of Phi- 
losophy on Greek Social Life, by Alfred W. 
Benn, and Mr. W. R. Thaye1’s analysis of 
Giordano Bruno’s satire, Expulsion of the 
Beast Triumphant. For the cultured few 
bent upon reading the radical thought of 
scholars in all lands, this review is indis- 
pensable. It is especially strong in its book 
reviews, though here, again, only men hold- 
ing certain general views are selected as 
critics, in this issue Professors Hincks of 
Andover and Vincent of Union Seminary 
being typical men of the few orthodox re- 
viewers admitted. 

Few realize how many societies there are 
in this country which, for lack of better 
terminology, may be described as “ patri- 
otic-hereditary.”" The venerable Society of 
the Cincinnati has at least twefve rivals 
now, men and women rivaling each other in 
their willingness to segregate or crystallize 
on Jines limited to participation in or de- 
scent from those who participated in our 
three great wars. These sccieties have 
found an organ or monthly gazette in the 
American Historical Register [33.00], Phila- 
delphia, the first number of which is credit- 
able to its founders. Students of United 
States history, collectors of autographs, 
genealogists and especially those who are 
members of the ‘ patriotic- hereditary’ ¢0- 
cieties may expect much from this new 
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The Review of Reviews [$2.50] is scathing 
in its criticism of the new tariff law and its 
method of procurement. Political Japan 
and Its Leaders are described by C. Meri- 
weather. The public for the first time is 
given an English translation of the declara- 
tion of the bimetallist members of the Ger- 
man silver commission, a setting forth of 
the bimetallic argument that President An- 
drews of Brown University considers pecul- 
iarly weighty.——The Educational Review 
[$3.00] has an article by Andrew S, Draper 
on Inception of an American State School 
System, notable for his wholesale accept- 
ance of the Douglass Campbell theory of 
the Dutch priority in founding a common 
school system. B, A. Ilinsdale has a strong 
argument against the current theory that 
it does not matter so much what you study 
as that you study. F. W. Osborn gives sta 
tistics based on investigations in Adelphi 
Academy, Brooklyn, which illuminate the 
subject of the Ethical Contents of Children’s 
Minds. 

Those interested in the Neo-Christian 
Movement in France and in the personality 
of Paul Sabatier, the author of the Life of 
St. Francis of Assisi, will find a portrait 
and sketch of the latter and an appreciation 
of the former by H. W. Mabie in the Sep- 
tember Book Buyer [$1.00].——McClure’s 
[$1.50] is ahead of the times in its inter- 
view with Professor Berthelot on Foods in 
the year 2000 and its description of Otto 
Lilienthal’s Flying Machine. Those inter- 
ested in the future of irrigation in the 
United States will find Cy Warman’s article 
valuable. 


NOTES. 
— J. Anthony Froude has been seriously 
ill. 
——A hbiograpby of John Addington Sy- 
monds, by Horatio F. 
published. 


Brown, will soon be 


— The National Conference of Unitari- 
ans 1s to be asked to endow the New World 
quarterly. 

—— Milton’s Mask of Comus was performed 
in the open air recently by the summer resi- 
dents of Stockbridge, Mass. 

—— President Andrews of Brown Univer- 
sity has written a two volume history of the 
United States to be issued soon by the 
Scribner’s. 

—— Hall Caine’s The Manxman bas sold as 
has no other English book since Lothair. 
Twenty-five thousand copies went off within 
a month after publication. 

— A new magazine, The Bostonian, is to 
be born in October. It will be edited by A. 
W. Brayley, and devoted mainly to the past 
and present interests of Massachusetts and of 
Soston in particular. 

Elkin Matthews and Jobn Lane of 
London, known so generally as publishers 
of unique, eccentric, but always well-made, 
books, have parted company amicably. Each 
will continue in the business, and their joint 
list will be divided somewhat according to 
the preferences of the authors. 





— Science is to be revived, thanks to a 
subsidy from the American Association for 
the Advancement cf Science. In return an 
association committee co-operates with the 
editor and publisher and ten associate editors 
are to represent the ten departments of science 
recognized in the organization of the associ- 
ation. 

—— Municipal reform is attracting the at- 
tention of authors and publishers. The Ap- 
pletons are about to issue a work on City 
Government in America, by Hon. A. R. Conk- 
ling, who has been an alderman iu New York 
City, a member of the State Legislature, and 
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knows the facts. In addition he has studied 
city government in Paris, London, Glasgow, 
Birmingham and Berlin, 

— Those who have become interested in 
the life of India through the stories of Rud- 
yard Kipling and Mrs. Florence Steel may 
be interested to know that there is a story of 
native Christian life called Saguna and an- 
other called Kamala, both by a native Chris- 
tian who has just died, Mrs. 8. Satthianadhan, 
the wife of the prcfessor of logic in the 
Madras Presidency college. Saguna has been 
translated into German, Danish, Tamil and 
Telugu. 

—— The State Department has been informed 
by Consul General Penfield at Cairo that the 
Egyptian government has issued an invita- 
tion to the architects of all countries to sub- 
mit designs for a museum that is to be built 
at Cairo, costing $615,000. The successful de- 
sign will secure a prize of $3,150, and $2,100 
will be divided among the next four designs. 
Architects may secure details by addressing 
the minister of public works at Cairo. It is 
understood that the khedive is particularly 
anxious to secure designs from Americans, 
whose work he understands is characterized 
by exceeding boldness and beauty. 


BOOKS OP THE WEEK. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 

EXTRAITS CHOISIS DES OEUVRES DE PAUL BOURGET 
Edited by Prof. A. N. Van Daell. pp. 196, 85 
cents. 

TACITUS: DIALOGUS DE ORATORIBUS. Edited by 
Prof. C. E. Bennett. pp. 87. #0 cents. 

THE ROMAN PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. By Prof, 
Frances E, Lord. pp. 58. 40 cents. 

Houghton, Miffiin & Co. Boston. 

DIARY OF ANNA GREEN WINSLOW. Edited by 
Alice Morse Earle. pp. 121. $1.25. 

Lee & Shepard. Boston. 

HoONEYCOMBS OF Lirr. By Kev. L. A. Banks. pp. 
397. = $2.00. 

Joseph Knight Company. Boston, 

IN DISTANCE AND IN DREAM. By M. F. Sweetser. 
pp. 43. 50 cents. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 

TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT ANDES OF THE 
Equator. Ky Edward Whymper. pp.456. $4.00. 

DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. By W. G. T. shedd, Db. D. 
Vol. UL. pp. 52%. $4.00. 

THREE YEAKS OF AROTIC Service. By Lieut. 
A. W. Greely. pp. 726. $5.00, 

THE SHERMAN Letrenrs. Edited by Rachel 8. 
Thorndike. pp. 39%. $3.00. : 

PRIMER OF PsaycHnoLoGy. By Prof. G. T. Ladd. 
pp. 224. $1.00, 

tinerican Book Co. New York. 

AN ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. By 
Profs. F. H. Storer and W. B. Lindsay. pp. 453. 
$1.20. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. By 
R. C. and Thomas Metealf. pp. 24%, 60 cents. 

Vacemillan & Co. New York. 

CONCORDANCE TO SHAKESPEARE. By John Bart- 
lett. pp. 1,910, $14.00. 

J.B. Lipprneott Co. Philadelphia. 

MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W. E. Norris. pp. 389, 
£2.00. 

SORROW AND SONG. By Coulson Kernahan. pp. 
1M, $1.25. 

The American S.S. Union, Philadelphia, 

A NEW LIFE IN Epwcation. By Prof. Fletcher 
Durell, Pb. D. pp. 268. W cents, 

How JOHN AND I Broucut cp THER CHILD. By 
Elizabeth Grinnell. pp. 233. 80 cents. 

George W. Jacobs & Co, Phitadelphia. 

THE BELIEF AND Worsttiv OF THE ANGLICAN 
Cucreu. By A.C. Knowles. pp. 108, 50 cents. 
Wilmer Atkinson Co, Philadelphia 

BIGGLE Horse Bookw. pp. 121. 50 cents. 

Government Printing Office Washington. 

ABSTRACT OF THE ELEVENTH CENSUS: 18%, pp. 26. 

Cranston & Curts. Cincinnati. 

THE LitTTLe- Book MAN. By Mrs.J. Fowler Will 

ing. pp. 261. $1.00 


PAPEK COVERS. 


AC. Cady Printing Co. Holyoke. 
4 SONG OF COMPANIES AND OTHER PorMs. By 


O.C. Stevens. pp.110 75 cents 

G.P. Putnam's Sons. New York. 
Miss Hunkp: AN ENIGMA By Anna Katharine 
Green. pp. 357. 50 cents. 


F. Tennyson Neely New York. 
THE FLYING HALcyon. By KR. H. Savage. pp. 300. 
OO) cents. 
Wd. Shuey. Dayton, O 
THE PASTOR'S COMPANION. Compiled by Kev. R 
M. Drury, D.D. pp.127. 75 cents 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. Chicago. 
A Srorny vROM PULLMANTOWN. By Nico Bech 
Meyer. pp.110. 25 cents. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trittner & Co. London, 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR Pseycuical 
Reseanon. Part XXVI. Vol. X. pp. 46. $1.75 
MAGAZINES. 
September. NINETEENTH CENTURY.—NEW WorLD 
POLITICAL SCIENCE QUAKTERLY SIBLICAL 
Woritp —LEND A HAND.—PANSY.—Mvusic Ke 
VIEW. 
October. BIBLIOTHECA SACKA.—QUIVER.—FRANK 
LESLIE'S 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

Try the dollar offering in your church as it 
is used in Worcester! The success of the 
women’s society there recommends it. 

That is not a dangerous kind of contagion 
which recently affected a layman in Illinois. 
We would willingly have it spread quite rap- 
idly. 

The passing season of thunder storms has 
left its mark on many a meeting house. This 
week we report the sixth church edifice in 
New England with which a lightning bolt has 
come in contact. 

It would seem that the church in this State 
whose pulpit has been filled by supplies for 
forty years would find it difficult to settle 
down under a regular pastor. This is quite 
the reverse of some of the lengthy pastorates 
of which we hear. 

A few months ago we heard of the success 
resulting from the ordination of a musical 
director in Connecticut. Another church in 
that State has begun a new era in the line of 
music by consecrating its choir leader for her 
distinet work. May a like success attend her 
service! 

Supplementary to the report of the State 
meeting in Minnesota is an item in the State 
news. Material progress seems to have en- 
couraged many churches, although their spir- 
itual increase may not have been as great as 
was hoped for. Let the success of a hard 
year be an indication of a better time that’s 
coming. 

It has not taken the First Church, Spring- 
tield, long to select a successor to Dr. Burn- 
ham. 


HOW ONE MINISTER SPENT HIS VACATION. 


Going to the place appointed by the super- 
intendent of home missions, he found a goodly 
New England community—industrious, thriv- 
ing and well to do in everything but the gos- 
pel. In that respect they were entirely desti- 
tute, having to send several miles when the 
services of a minister were required. He 
reached his destination Saturday and, having 
secured the use of the school building, went 
from house to house making bimself and bis 
purpose known and inviting people to the 
meeting the next forenoon. He was treated 
politely but received such discouraging words 
that he anticipated bare benches for an audi- 
ence; nor was he far from the mark, for only 
afew persons more than a baker’s dozen ap- 
peared when the hour came. The evening 
found a larger number and the remaining 
Sundays saw the little schoolroom well filled 
with an eager, attentive congregation. A Sun- 
day school was organized from the start and 
later an Endeavor Society. A funeral was at- 
tended and many calls made. This is an out- 
line of the work. Now what are the results? 

The change afforded the minister all he 
needed in the way of air, diet and scenery. 
There was plenty of time for rest and medita- 
tion, old themes being used for the various 
meetings. A variety of sports were at his 
command, all without price, and made the 
more enjoyable by the companionship and 
open hospitality of those to whom he minis- 
tered. Recreation and the cool, invigorating 
atmosphere added several pounds to his avoir- 
dupois. A most picturesque portion of coast 
scenery, made up of bold bluffs, rock-bound 
shores, islands, villages, fields, forest and 
mountain, formed a landscape of surpassing 
beauty. Sailing craft and steamers plied the 
waters. Summer travel had long since found 
out these attractions, New York, Chicago and 
Boston being represented at the neighboring 
resorts. Professors from prominent schools 
and preachers from metropolitan pulpits by 
their presence here showed themselves akin 
in spirit to him 
Who in the love of nature holds communion with 

her visible forms. 
Yachts and buckboards were ubiquitous, bear- 
There were not lack- 


ing seekers of pleasure. 
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ing, also, the artist with his sketch-book and 
the man with his camera. 

To him who combined work with play the 
spiritual results were refreshing. Some wan- 
derers were reclaimed, some led to let their 
light shine and some moved for the first time 
to take their stand publicly for Christ. The 
Sunday school and the Endeavor Society give 
promise of continued services amongst them- 
selves. 

If others profited by the meetings, the min- 
ister is sure he, too, is a gainer, for he re- 
turns to his parish not only with a deeper 
color on his cheek, but with more hopefulness, 
stronger courage and a cherished spiritual 
experience born of his missionary labors on 
fallow ground. He and his people will have 
this field to pray and work for. A. H. J. 


MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION. 

The Congregational clans of the North Star 
State met under happy auspices, Sept. 18-21, 
with one of the older churches in the State 
sisterhood. Austin is a growing little city of 
6,000 people. The church has a beautiful new 
building and the honor of the longest resi- 
dent pastorate of its order in Minnesota, Rey. 
C. E. Wright having been pastor for twenty 
years. Within the last year 110 persons have 
been received to its membership. There was 
not a dull hour or a jar in the whole meeting. 
All the sessions were full of inspiration and a 
desire to do larger work. Unusual gains are 
reported in membership and offerings to the 
benevolent societies. 

By common consent a layman, Mr. C. W. 
Hackett, was chosen moderator. Rev. J. E. 
McConnell! preached the sermon from the text 
i Chron. 12; 32. He made the association feel 
that in these days of social perplexity and 
ferment, when affairs are so largely out of 
joint, an imperative necessity is ‘‘men who 
have understanding of the times to know what 
Israel ought to do.”” The devotional meetings 
had been most carefully planned and as a 
result they were a great uplifting power. 
Most encouraging reports were given in be- 
half of Carleton College by Rev. J. A. Stemen 
and President Strong. 

The report of the home missionary superin- 
tendent, Rev. J. H. Morley, showed heroic, 
self-sacrificing work done by the men and 
women throughout the State. The total be- 
nevolence for home missions is about $6,000; 
membership 16,448, an increase of 2,662 in the 
past year; benevolence $54,000. Rev. Drs. 
Hitchcock, Roy and Duncan and Secretaries 
Hood and Herrick spoke briefly in behalf of 
their respective organizations. 

The women’s home and foreign missionary 
meetings were largely attended and a deep 
spiritual impression was made. The papers 
and addresses were on the spiritual and prac- 
tical lines of church life. Dr. Merrill spoke 
on Christian Nurture in the Home, empha- 
sizing especially the need of recognizing the 
cbildren as fellow-heirs in the kingdom of 
God. There should be such a presentation 
of the life and the kingdom im the life of the 
home that the child shall understand it and 
be in love with it. The Problem of the Coun- 
try Church, Its Pastoral Care and Surround- 
ing Region, was well presented by Rev. W. C. 
A. Waller and Rev. T. H. Lewis. Mr. Waller 
showed that not more than one per cent. of 
our church people are without regular pas- 
toral care. Rev. George D. Black gave a 
clear, strong paper on Tests of Church Mem- 
bership. 

»Dr. L. L. West made one of the strongest 
addresses of the association on the Fullness 
of God and Completeness of Man Found in 
Man. From within and without, said he, God 
has been declaring Himself. At last ‘the 
Word had breath,’’ and God Himself stood re- 
vealed in human flesh. In Christ God found 
the full expression of Himself. The headship 
of Jesus is no mere figure of speech. It is the 
one reality of history. Apart from Him we 
are only perishing fragments. Rev. J. H. 
Morley spoke on A Vision of Christ Before 
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Service. Rev. RK. A. Torrey spoke impress- 
ively on the Baptism of the Holy Spirit and a 
Quiet Hour with Him. This marked the spir- 
itual high water mark of the association. 
President Strong spoke on the Lord’s Pur- 
pose in His Church, which he conceives to be 
the saving of society by saving the individuals 
one at a time. Dr. Ingersoll, who gave the 
closing address, said the situation is one of 
terrible earnestness, serious and intense, but 
‘faith which works by love,’’ and that alone, 
is sufficient. ‘“‘Put yourself in his place” 
should constantly ring in the ears and heart 
of every pastor, 

One of the best and most cheering features 
of this thirty-ninth annual meeting was the 
general revival spirit in our churches, espe- 
cially in outlying regions and in the smaller 
towns. By means of a revival one of our 
churches which had received aid from the 
H.M.5S. for thirty-eight years has just declared 
itself self-supporting. The hearts of our 
brethren were tenderly touched by the mepn- 
tion of the death and loss of quite a number 
of our members at Hinckley and Sandstone 
by the recent fire. Several hundred dollars 
were pledged at the meeting, and from all our 
towns and especially from the Twin Cities 
more than $80,000 have been sent to the relief 
committee and more is to follow. Earnest, 
practical, spiritual, cheering, inspiring, are 
the words which describe this meeting. 

r fae Ve 


WYOMING ASSOCIATION. 

The third annual meeting of the association 
was held in Big Horn Sept. 12, continuing two 
days. Rev. E. E. Smiley acted as moderator 
and J. M. Brown as scribe. Favorable re- 
ports were presented from the churches. Big 
Horn has built a beautiful brick edifice; Buf- 
falo has received seventeen new members and 
a Junior Endeavor Society has been formed ; 
Cheyenne, First, has a well-equipped Boys’ 
Brigade and celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary June 3; the pastor at Dayton, Kev. 
E. H. Black, has reached out in various direc- 
tions, organizing new cburches at Ohlman and 
Englefield, and preaching also at Ranchester; 
Rock Springs has had the largest revival ever 
known in the State, sixty persons entering 
the church as a result; Sheridan has had 
twenty-one additions this year and its Ladies’ 
Aid Society has raised about $1,000 toward the 
church debt ; South Cheyenne has been greatly 
injured by the late strike, its members and 
families being connected with the railroad. 
Considerable attention was given to the Wyo- 
ming Collegiate Institute, located at Big Horn, 
under Congregational auspices. The school 
opens with good prospects of usefulness, and 
the churches of the State are asked to take up 
a collection for it on the Sunday following the 
Day of Prayer for Colleges. The addresses 
and papers were of a helpful character and 
the meetings were exceptionally harmonious. 

w. 
CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Vt.—Union Conference met in Weston, Sept. 18, 
19, with a fair attendance. The general subject, 
Congregational Churches, was well discussed under 
the topics: Their Relation to the Church of Christ, 
to Each Other, to the State, Town and Nation and 
to Education. The Weakness and Mistakes of Con- 
gregationalism, as pointed out by a Methodist min- 
ister, were discussed in response by a Congrega- 
tional pastor. Y.P.8.C.E. and Missionary Work 
were prominent topics. Kev. Thomas Bickford 
preached the sermon. 

Io.—The Webster City Association held a recent 
meeting in Humboldt. Sermons were preached 
by Rev. Messrs. E. R. Latham and C. N. Lyman. 
The subjects were Our Educational Work, The 
Needs of Iowa, Sunday School Work in Iowa, The 
Winter Campaign, Darkest America, The Teachings 
of Dr. Herron, The Preacher We Need and The 
Church We Need, and The Message, The Sunday 
Schooland the Y.P.S.C.E. We Need. The woman’s 
hour was of interest. 

At the meeting of the Denmark Association, 
held at Farmington, sermons were preached by Rev. 
Messrs. H. M. Penniman and O. W. Rogers. The 
topics were Our Temperance Laws, The Beneficent 
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Ministry of the Church, Church Music, and Object 
and Methods of Church Work. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

Mass.—At the recent meeting of the North Bristol 
Club, in Taunton, Mr. E. D. Mead, editor of the New 
England Magazine, gave an address on Representa- 
tive Government. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

Boston.—The late Lucinda J. Hartshorn left as 
public bequests to the C. H. M.S., the A. M. A. and 
the Woman’s Board $1.000 each, and to the Sea- 
men’s Friend Society and the Home for Little 
Wanderers $500 each.— Walnut Ave. The Eaton 
memorial window, recently inserted in the north 
transept of the edifice, was dedicated last Sunday. 
Rev A. H. Plumb, D.D., the pastor, preached an 
appropriate sermon on The Decoration of Churches. 
A fuller description of the window will be made in 
a future issue. 

CuELSEA.—VFirst. By the will of the late Mrs. 
Elvirah Harding, the church and society each re- 
ceive $250. Other gifts are to the American Board 
and the Woman’s Board $800 each; to the Massa- 
chusetts H. M. 8. and the A. M. A. $500 each; to 
the (.C. B. S., the American Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety and the A. E. 8. $100 each; and to the Old 
Ladies’ Home, Chelsea, $200. 

SOMERVILLE.—The united effort which has been 
going on during the summer on Highland Avenue, 
under the direction of a union committee of the five 
Congregational churches in the city, has met with 
growing success. Four or more regular meetings 
a week have been held in “Glad Tidings” tent; 
besides a canvass of the 700 families living in the 
vicinity was made. The average attendance at the 
services was 150. Rev. G.S. K. Anderson has con- 
ducted the work, and many persons are anxious to 
have him continue his services. Ata special meet- 
ing for the purpose of considering a permanent 
ehurch organization twenty-three names were re- 
ceived and more have since been addéd, There is 
a strong desire for advancing the new enterprise. 

A NDOVER.—Professor Churchill gave the opening 
address at Andover Seminary last week, his subject 
being The Influence and Metbods of Literature in 
Relation to Ministerial Training. The seminary has 
about the same number of students as last year. 
Professor Smyth is the seminary preacher for Sep- 
tember. Phillips Academy opens with about 500 
pupils, by far the largest number in the history of 
the institution. 

NEWBURYPORT.—North. Rev.C.P. Mills preached 
his fourteenth anniversary sermon Sept. 23.—Two 
or three churches postponed their prayer meetings 
Jast week that ministers and members might attend 
a political caucus. 

LOWELL.—Sixty delegates and pastors, represent- 
ing twenty-eight of the evangelical churches, met 
last week and, after discussion, voted unanimously 
to unite ip a series of gospel revival meetings. 
It was stated that there bad not been a united 
effort of the churches for this purpose in the last 
forty years. It was also voted unanimously to re- 
quest Mr. Moody to take charge of the meetings. 

Dracut.—Hillside. The installation of Mr. E. L. 
Baker, a graduate of the last class at Andover, was 
an unusually happy event. For more than forty 
years the church has depended upon supplies. 

SHREWSBURY.—During the Christian Endeavor 
meeting, Sept. 16, one of the weights of the clock in 
the spire, a strong box filled with stone, fell through 
the ceiling and floor of the hall below to the ground. 
{t weighed several hundred pounds and hung bya 
rope from a pulley above. When it fell Mr. Wheeler 
was ringing the bel] for the evening service, and it 
passed within a foot of where he stood. 

WoRCESTER.—The topic at the Ministers’ Meeting 
last Monday was The Relation of Ministers to Rescue 
Work. Mrs. Whittemore, founder of the Door of 
Hope Mission in Néw York City, gave an interesting 
address.— Pilgrim. The Ladies Aid Society at its 
tenth annual meeting reported $60 from the dollar 
offerings of the members who, in various ways, had 
earned this amount. During its existence the soci- 
ety has raised $8,300. Rev. C. M. Southgate, the 
pastor, gave an encouraging address. Plymouth. 
Rev. Dr. McCullagh began a series of sermens last 
Sunday on the Period of Sacred History Covered by 
the Life of Moses. 





RUTLAND.—The Worcester County Branch of the 
W. B. M. met Sept. 13. About 200 delegates were 
present and the meeting was a very profitable and 
inspiring one. Mrs. Holbrook of the South African 
Mission made an interesting address. 

Maine. 


RUMFORD.—New interest has been aroused by the 
earnest labor of Mr. D. S. Hibbard of Andover Sem- 
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inary. Five persons were recently added to the 
membership. 

Cousin’s ISLAND.—A lot of land has been given 
by Mr. G. Talbot for a new chapel, and $800 has 
already been subscribed for the building. 

POLAND.—The prospect of a railroad in the town 
has aroused the church to new activity and repairs 
are in progress on the building. A fund has re- 
cently come into the possession of the church. 

BANGOR.—The seminary opened Sept. 20, with 
eighteen new men and the expectation of several 
more before the week closed. Everything promises 
well for the year. 

A successful series of meetings has been held in 
Bradley this summer.——The Maine Historical So- 
ciety had a field day in Penaquid, Sept. 6, when the 
members inspected the old meeting house in Wal- 
pole, built in 1772.—Gen. Neal Dow gave a temper- 
ance address in Bethel, Sept. 16, to a large con- 
gregation. 

New Hampshire. 

MANCHESTER. — The evangelical churches and 
Sunday schools have completed a house to house 
visitation of all the families in the city and have 
unanimously extended an invitation to Rev. B. Fay 
Mills to hold a series of revival meetings in the city 
in November. Great unanimity of feeling prevails, 
large congregations attend public worship and ac- 
cessions to the Sunday school have resulted from 
the visitation. 

HAMPSTEAD.—The meeting house was struck by 
lightning last week and badly damaged. The belfry 
was shattered and the plastering and floor of the main 
room and chapel were torn offand split. In the base- 
ment, also, window glass and plastering were scat- 
tered everywhere. The building has recently been 
repaired at large cost and the expenses on the new 
parsonage have been heavy. Rey. RK. P. Gardner is 
the pastor. 

The church at Lisbon has raised during the last 
ten months over $2,100 for repairs on its building. 

Vermont. 

GRANBY.—An unusual revival has resulted from 
the special meetings and visitation. Miss Preston, 
an evangelist, is assisting in the work. Among the 
converts there are many young men, and such in- 
terest in Christian work has not been manifested 
for twenty years. 

West BRATTLEBORO. —First. A bequest of $6,600 
has been received from the estate of Mrs. F. W. 
Jacobs for the support of evangelical preaching. 

WINDHAM.—On the departure of Mr. C.J. Harris 
to study in Kangor Seminary, the Black River Asso- 
ciation passed resolutions commendatory of his 
fifteen months’ labor in this State and full of en- 
couragement for his future work. 


Rhode Island. 

PAWTUCKE?r.—All the pastors bave returned trom 
their vacations, and fall work is quite generally 
resumed. At the opening Ministers’ Meeting Mr. 
N. W. Williams read a thoughtful paper on National 
Unconstitutional Legislation.— Miss Virginia Dox 
presented the claims of the American Education 
Society, Sept. 23, in the Pawtucket church. 

PROVIDENCE.—Vi/grim. The pulpit is still un- 
filled. Rev. Drs. Dunning and Webb have supplied 
most of the time since it became vacant. 


Connecticut. 

MILFOoRD.—First. Rev. H. H. Morse, the pastor, 
arranged a special service, Sept. 16, at which Miss 
E. A. Reynolds was set apart as musical director of 
the church and as the pastor’s assistant. This new 
step will be watched with interest. 

MERIDEN.—First. Under the direction of the pas- 
tor, Rev. Asber Anderson, a method of missionary 
collection has been adopted that contains the good 
features of two systems. Envelopes are distributed 
and pledges secured for the various be1 evolent soci- 
eties, the more important of which are given an 
opportunity to present the interests of their work 
in the pulpit once a year. This brings fresh infor- 
mation to the people and keeps them in touch with 
the larger Christian work they are doing beyond 
their local church. As a result the contributions are 
encouraging and there is an intelligent interest in 
missionary work al) over the world. Secretaries 
Hood, Creegan, Maile and Ryder have occupied the 
pulpit at different times this year. 

CENTRAL VILLAGE.—The church is much encour- 
aged in its work, under the charge of Rev. O. M. 
Lord. The congregations have largely increased, 
especially in the evening, so that these services are 
now held in the audience-room. A new furnace is 
to be put into the church and a new organ is con- 
templated. The outlook for the winter is encour 
aging. 

The Swedish church in Washington is holding a 
series of specia! meetings. Miss Hume spoke in 
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the church in Chester, Sept. 16, for the A.M. A. A 
collection of $150 was taken.—Rev. G. E, Lincoln 
has given up his charge in Riverton. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
Pennsylvania. 
EBENSBURG.—First. This, the oldest Congrega- 
tional church in the State, its centennial being in 
1897, has been making improvements in its house of 
worship. Its services are largely attended, 


JOUNSTOWN.—Rey. T. A. Humphreys not only leads 
the varied work of his own church in its now com- 
pleted house of worship, but also assists in the 
rescue mission at Morrellville,a suburb, where the 
growing work may result ina church organization. 
He also teaches the Slovaks once a week, aiding the 
work of the appointed leaders, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Mata and Miss Fannie Bochek. 

Maryland. 

BALTIMORE.—Virst. In memory of Rev. KE, A. 
Lawrence, D.D.,a brass tablet has been placed on 
the interior wall of the edifice as a wark of appreci- 
ation of his faithful services in the church. In the 
panel, above an appropriate inscription, are two 
crossed palms, suggestive of victory, and the whole 
tablet rests on a wide slab of black marble. An- 
other memorial to his work is the college settlement 
and mission founded by him and now under charge 
of this church. 

THE SOUTH. 
Florida. 

KEY West.—Rev.C. W. Frazer closed two years 
of service in this church Sept.17. The membership 
is now 154, seventy-one having been received since 
Jan. 1, all but seven on confession. Kev. S. F. Gale 
has helped the church by a week of Bible readings. 
The work among the sponge gatherers still con 
tinues; the conversions now number sixty. The 
men are daily looked for to return from their trip. 
The call for literature has been well responded to 
with papers, but books are especially desirable. 

Alabama. 

COURTLAND.—Rey. William Shaw has been assist 
ing in a series of special services. As a result 
twenty-five persons have joined the church on con- 
fession. 

Union Point church has completed a new meeting 
house and also the church in Perote, where the 
dedicatory services were held Sept. 9.——Reports of 
revivals come from many parts of the State, espe- 
cially from New Site, Kingston, Milner and Shelby. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

CLEVELAND.—Vark. A reception was recently 
given to the members of the choir. Addresses were 
made by various members of the church expressing 
their appreciation of the choir’s faithful service. 
—Union. The pastor, Rev. E. E. Scovill, is lead- 
ing a determined effort to secure the enforcement 
of Sunday laws inthe city. A committee appointed 
by a recent good citizenship meeting waited upon 
the director of police and courteously called his at- 
tention to violations of the law. The committee 
was not agreeably received, and the city authorities 
declare that they do not wish any advice from minis- 
ters or other citizens. This attitude of public 
officials is awakening good citizens in all parts of 
the city. Mt. Zion. The thirtieth anniversary 
was celebrated Sept. 16. In 1864 the church started 
with nineteen members and worshiped in a hall over 
a restaurant on the Public Square. It now has 
nearly 300 members and a good building free from 
debt. It isa church of aggressive spiritual power 





and large influence in the city. Some of its mem 
bers have done valuable service in the State Legis 
lature. It has for years been entirely self-support 
ing and a generous contributor to denominational 
and other benevolences. Rev. D. A. Shaw has been 
the efficient pastor for five years.—dTrinily. A 
men’s league has been organized with about forty 
members. It meets on alternate Saturday evenings, 
and among its objects are the promotion of good 
citizenship and the securing of righteous and effi 
cient municipal government. 

Cleveland Presbytery granted a letter of dismis 
sion to Rev. William Knight, now of East Saginaw 
Mich., Sept. 20,and declared in formal resolutions 
presented by a committee, of which Dr. D. O. Mears 
was chairman, that the presbytery fully recognizes 
the sinfulness of leasing property for saloon pur 
poses and that this is the position officially taken 
by the General Assembly. A letter from Mr. Knight 
in which he named specific churches, some of whose 
office bearers he knew to be owners of such property 
was referred to the sessions of the churches named 
In the discussions Mr. Knight’s action in calling at 
tention to the matter was cordiaily commended. 

CHAGKINS FALLS.—This church has received $1,000 
toward a parsonage from the estate of Williau 
Hutchings. 
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CINCINNATI.— Central. During the absence of the 
pastor, Rev. Norman Plass, on his vacation, which 
was prolonged by illness, the church edifice has 
been painted outside and renovated within. New 
arrangements for electric lighting were also in- 
serted. The cost of repairs was $700. 

There are twenty Welsh Congregational churches 
in Northern Ohio, fifteen of them at present with- 
out pastors and greatly reduced in membership be- 
cause of removals caused by the closing of iron 
mills and the abandonment of coal mines. Secre- 
tary Fraser, assisted by Rev. Messrs. George Hen- 
shaw, M. B. Morris and T. D. Phillips, conducted a 
campaign, Sept. 2-9, of one day fellowship meetings 
in nine of these churehes. Twenty-two services 
were held, at which thirty-three sermons and ad- 
dresses were given, about half of them in the Welsh 
language. Some of the churches had previously 
been closed for months. The churches were greatly 
encouraged and welcomed with thankfulness this 
evidence of fraternal interest on the part of their 
Ohio brethren. Secretary Fraser’s illness has made 
it necessary to postpone visits to the remaining 
churches until later in the season. 


Illinois. 

PEORIA, Union. Notwithstanding the strin- 
gency of the times, a beautiful brick edifice has 
been erected during the summer, at an outlay of 
$12,000. It will soon be dedicated free from debt. 
Key. Alexander Monroe, formerly of Chicago, enters 
upon bis labors with this church under favorable 
auspices. Plymouth, The prospect is good for 
securing a pastor who will be a strength both to the 
local and general interests of the denomination.—— 
First. Crowded houses welcome the pastor home 
from European travels. The city missionary com- 
mittee has opened a new field, which promises soon 
to mature from a Sunday school into a church, 
Rey. D. G. Stouffer has entered the work of general 
evangelist. The city churehes, without respect to 
denomination, are perfecting arrangements for the 
Chapman meetings to be held this fall. A taber- 
nacle, to seat 3,000 persons, is to be erected. The 
evening services of all the churches will give way to 
these special meetings. 

WHEATON.— Rev. W. H. Chandler has supplied 
the College Church since the departure of Rev. D. 
W. Wise. The college has opened with a good at- 
tendance. During the vacation the building has 
been renovated and to some extent refurnished. 
First. The tirst year of the present pastorate closes 
with nineteen additions. 

KANGLEY. —Less than three years ago half a dozen 
young people were moved to have religious worship 
in thistown. Asa result on Sept. 11 a council wel- 
comed a church of eighty-one members, with a neat 
building, no debt, a flourishing Sunday school and 
Endeavor Society and an earnest pastor, C. A. Bruner, 
who by another council was ordained on the same 
day. 

GLEN ELLyN.—W. B. Barth, for several years a 
successful preacher in Michigan, will enter Chicago 
Seminary and also take charge of this church, which 
has been vacant two months. 

Indiana. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Twenty-tive churches have ar- 
ranged to unite in a series of revival meetings, 
continuing four weeks from Noy. 20. There will be 
two weeks of preparatory services, after which the 
evangelist, J. W. Chapman, and his assistants, 
W. A. Sunday and P. P. Bilhorn, the singer, will 
conduct the meetings. A special effort is being 
made to interest laymen in the work. 

MICHIGAN CITY.—German. Prosperity is reported 
under Rev. Karl Freitag. A lot has been selected 
atthe junction of Miller and Sixth Streets, to which 
the building will be removed, and extensive repairs 
made upon it. Mr. Freitag feels the need of the 
German churches becoming more thoroughly con- 
versant with the details of Congregational polity. 
He has published an excellent tract for circulation, 
and is translating several works on Congregational- 
ism and missions. 

THE WEST. 
lowa. 

DAVENPORT.—Edwards. Atarecent meeting the 
resignation of Rev. B. F. Boller was accepted and 
resolutions were passed, commendatory of his faith- 
ful efforts and continued interest in the work. 

Minnesota. 

ORTONVILLE.—In connection with the fifteenth 
anniversary of the church the neighboring churches 
joined with it ina fellowship meeting. The general 
subject was the Body of Christ, under which topic 
the organization, life and power of the church was 
considered. The sermon was preached by Rev. J. 
W. Todd. 

WINONA.—An interesting work among the Scan- 
dinavians bas been carried on for four months by 
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Mr. C.J. Larson of Chicago Seminary, and there is 
some prospect of a church organization. At present 
they worship at the Lake Side Chapel. 

AustTiIN.—The Minnesota H. M. S. at its annual 
meeting, Sept. 19, reported that four new meeting 
houses and two parsonages have been erected, seven 
churches formed, one of which, at Duluth, is of 
great promise; twenty-six churches have paid off 
debts, one of which, Lyndale, Minneapolis, has 
made a heroic struggle; twenty-nine churches have 
repaired buildings and about a score have enjoyed 
revivals, some of them, like that in New Ulm, of 
unusual power in the community. Several self- 
supporting churches have been assisted tempora- 
rily and a few churches are pastorless on accot::t of 
the hard times. On the whole, the churches have 
endured the financial stringency well and instances 
of notable advance are reported. Graceville, in 
spite of reduced appropriations, has made up the 
salary of its pastor and is building a parsonage. 
Madison and Dawson have enjoyed revivals which 
have materially strengthened them. 

The new building in Stewartville is inclosed, and 
the church is greatly encouraged.-——Since the ar- 
rival of Rev. H. A. Cotton in Graceville, large in- 
crease of members and interest is reported. A par- 
sonage is being built.——Mr. C. A. Duncan of Dex- 
ter is the first resident pastor of the church fer 
fifteen years.——Union Church, Minneapolis, has 
nearly completed its chapel on the new location. 
——In Winona a congregation of Scandinavians has 
been gathered by Mr. C. J. Larson. A church or- 
ganization is anticipated. 

Nebraska. 

Hay SpriINGS.—The church has been making 
good progress of late, having nearly paid off its 
parsonage debt and some of the arrearages to its 
former pastor. An out-station at Bordeaux, eight 
miles distant, has been established lately. 

ARBORVILLE.—Revy. J. A. High concluded his sec 
ond year’s work, Sept.2. Two persons united with 
the church, making a total of forty-five during the 
pastorate. 

EustTis.—The special meetings, in which the pas- 
tor was assisted by Rey. V. F. Clark, were product- 
ive of great good, and at the last communion serv- 
ice ten persons united with the church on con- 
fession. 

Since General Missionary Taylor left his work in 
Southwestern Nebraska, Rev. J. H. Beite) bas ex- 
tended his field to include the chureh in Hayes 
Center, which had been pastored by Mr. Taylor. 
The field, however, has proved too exacting for Mr. 
Beitel, and, besides, in view of his being needed 
more at home with his four motherless children, he 
has decided to surrender this service to accept edu- 
cational work in Colorado. The people express sin- 
cere regret at his departure. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

SANTA ANA.—The repairs on the meeting house 
are nearing completion. The building is greatly 
improved since 1t was removed from Carisbad and 
is now one of the finest in the city. 

Oregon. 

SALEM.—First. The cali recently extended to 
Rey. W. C. Kantner, D.D., has been accepted. Dur- 
ing Dr. Kantner’s former pastorate of less than 
three years fifty-four members were received and 
Plymouth Church organized, five miles distant, with 
a membership now of twenty-one and a good house 
of worsbip. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
BRETT, George 8., Andover Seminary, 


Springfield, Mo. Accepts. 
XTON, Wilson R., to remain in South Acton, 


to Central Ch., 
Mass. 


DOU GLa ASS, H. Paul, to Manson, Io., where he is sup- 
slying. 
EVANS, D. A., 


FORBESH, William B., formerly of Riverside, R.1., to 
Ta bernacle Uh., Yarmouth, N.S. Accepts 

GOODSPEED, L., of Amherst, to First Chureh, 
Springfield. 

HANSCOMB, Fred L i Moville, lo., 
Chickasaw. Accep 

HELSER, Joseph H. — of gag mat a Me, 
Vanceboro for one year. Accepts 

HIGH, Jedd A.. to remain a yeari: ‘Arborville, Neb. 

HOFFMAN, Johu F., Peterboro, N. H., to Littleton, for 
one year. Accepts. 

LUNDBERG, Albert, Chicago Seminary, to supply San- 
born Memorial Ch. (Swedish), Mic higan City, Ind. 
Accepts, and has begun work. 

McALLISTER, Alexander, formerly of Ash 
Minn , to Mapleton and Sterling. Accepts 

MOORE, Gainer P., Bridgton, Me., to the. — Ch., 
Grand Rapids, Mic ch. Accepts, to begin Oct. 

PEASE, William P., Oga'alia, Neb . to Hay Springs. 

SMITH, James E., Grand Rapids, Mich., declines call to 
Angola, Ind. 

SNELL, Spencer, First Ch.. Birmingham, Ala., to Col- 
lege Ch., Talladega. Accepts 

STORM, Julius E., formerly of De Witt, Neb., to 
8 pringfield._ Accept 

STRONG, J. S., to Patten, Me. 

SWEET, Wiham 1. Passaic, N. J., 

. Declines. 

TIBBALS, William H., Lynne Ch., Ogden, Utah, to posi- 

tion on the faculty of Salt Lake College. Accepts. 


Chicago University, to La Moille, Ml. 


to Ionia, Bassett and 


Creek, 


Accepts, to begin Oct. 1. 
to First Ch., Frank- 
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WARREN, Henry .K., Gates College, to presidency of 
Salt Lake College. Acce 


WILLIAMS, Edward M., Teen, Ct. to Yankton, 8. D. 
Ordinations and Installations. 


AZO HESON, William H., 0. Wauponsie Grove, IIl., Sept. 
Parts, Rev. Messrs. Dana Sherrill, C. C. Warner. 

BAKE Ernest L., 0. Dracut, Mass . Sept. 18. Sermon, 
Rev. W. A. Keese; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 

Ryder, G. H. Reed, E. T. Farrill, G. H, Johnson. 

BRUNER Charles, o. Kangley, Ll., Sept. 11. Parts, Rev 
Messrs. W. F. Day, C. C. Warner, Dana herr Cc. M. 
Sandersand Messrs W. H. Atcheson, W. E.M . Stewart. 

HOWLAND, Mrs, Elizabeth T., o. Napoli, N. Y., Sept. 19. 
ae Rev. M. L. Dalton; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 

H. McKee, E. U. Woodruff, KE. C. Hall, G. N. Newman. 

LADD William B, o. Ontario, iL, Aug. 13. "wi 

it A. Bushnell; other parts, Rev. Messrs. O. 

bee ford, F. G Alger, H. K. Painter. 

LLOYD, Jordan, o. Savannah, Ga., — 9. Sermon, 
Rev. L. B. Maxwell; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Wilson 
Callen, R. B. Johns, J. A. Jones, J. H. H. Sengstacke. 

McCARTHY. John, o. Morton, Ill, Sept. 13. Sermon, 
Rev. Alexander Monroe. 

McCLELLAND, Abraham L, o. Nekoosa, Wis., Sept. LI. 
7 Rev. W. Carter; other are Rev. Messrs. 

L. C heney, William Kilburne, E d. 

PUTNAM, Frank C., 0. and i. Walpole, ‘ans, Sept. 12. 
Sermon, Dr. Wolcott Calkins; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. J. Patrick, D. D., Webster Woodbury, Jacob 
Ide, D. D., F. J. Marsh. 

Resignations. 


RACKUS, Joseph W., Plainville, Ct. 

BOLLER, Benjamin F., Davenport, Io , to accept call to 
Tabernacle Ch., © hica, ZO, Il. 

FUNKHAUSER, Hugh C , Brightwood, Ind. 

HACK, Rollin T., Belfast, Me., to take ‘effect Oct. 1. 

HARRIS, Waldo ’B., North Ch., Peoria, IIL. 

HELMUTH, Joseph w, » evans. Il. 

met - EARY, Owen L., Clearwater 


RISSER, Henry A., Second Ch., Winona, Miun., to take 
effect Oct. 1. He intends to study in the University of 


Minnesota. 
STROUGH. to acceptfcall to 
ll Clinton Ave. Ch., Albany, N. Y., beginning work 
1. 
TREL, William H., Wethersfield, Ct. 
TROWER, William G., Brownton, Minn. 
VAN AUKEN, Helinas H., Alpena, Mich. 
Churches Organized. 


ESCAMBIA CO., Ala. Nine members. 

KANGLEY, Ill, recognized Sept. ll. 

NEKOOSA, Wis., recognized Sept. 11. 
me bers. 

RYAN, Io., recognized Sept. 13. 


and Gloversville, 


Francis A., Greene, N. Y., 


Twenty-nine 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 
Conf. Tot. Conf 
ALABAMA, MAINE. 


Antioch, 

Bascombe, 

Bluff Springs, 

Concord, 

Escambia County, 

Kingston, 

La Pine, 

Millerville, 

Milner 

Mountain Meadow, 

New Site, 

Perote, 

Shelby, 

South Calera, 

Tallassee, 

Union Hill, 
CALIFORNIA. 


Big Spring, 

Hornbrook, 

Lodi, 

Little Shasta, 

Oak'and, Fourth, 
Plymouth Ave, 

Redwood City, 2 

San Francisco, First, 3 

Green St., : 


Tot. 


Buxton, 
Jackson, 
Limington, 
Lovell, 
Mercer, 
Norridgewuck, 
Rumford, 
Sebago Lake, 
Westbrook, 
Woolwich, 
MINNE 


Minneapolis, 
navian, 

Villard, 

Zumbrota, 

MISSOURI. 

St. Leuis,Compton Hill,3 
liyde Park, 
Manchester Road, 
Plymouth, 
Tabernacle, 

Union, 
NEBRASKA. 

Avoca, 

Clay Center, 

Eustis, 

Hemingford - 

Omaha,St. Mary’sAve.,3 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Brentwood, 

Marlboro, 


SeSSueaw 
So he Oe eT 


OTA. 
Scandi- 


15 


ee ee ee ed 


Park, 
Sausalito, - 
ILLINOIS, 
Chicago, Douglas 
Park, 
South, 
South Chicago, 
Warren Ave., 
West Pullman, 
Ivanhoe, 
Oak Park, 
Sandwich, 
Wilmette, 
INDIANA. 
Indianapolis, Fellow- 
ship, 3 
Pilgrim, 


OHIO. 
Oberlin, First, 
Toledo, Central, 
VERMONT. 
Kirby, 10 
Lowell, _- 
OTHER CHURCHES. 
East Bloomfield, N.Y.,3 
Fowler, Kan., - 
pomeee, \ aad First, 6 
Somers, 8 
West Guthrie. Oni.. 1 
Churches with two or on 
Bai 


Se 


co tee Tec 


IOWA. 


Anamosa, 
Correctionville, 
Wells, 9 9 less, 
Total: Conf., 413; Tot., 663 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 14,383; Tot., 26,265. 


13 16 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


A great force for good has been exerted for years 
by the Boston Union Bible Class, the resumption of 
whose sessions every autumn is looked forward to 
eagerly by Sunday school teachers of all denomina- 
tions who live within easy reach of the city. It has 
had for the last year Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton’s 
stimulating leadership, under whom it has grown so 
that it taxes the capacity of Bromfield Street 
Church, where it has convened since the burning of 
Tremont Temple. He will continue at its head for 
the coming year and the first meeting will be held 
on Saturday, Oct. 6,at 3 P.M. 


An attractive and profitable convention of the 
Massachusetts Interdenominational Sunday School 
Association is planned for Oct. 2-4, at Lowell, in the 
First Congregational Church. Among the speakers 
promised are Drs. A. J. Gordon, A. F. Schauffler 
and Smith Baker, while other well-known Sunday 
school experts, like B. F. Jacobs, Miss Annie S. Har- 
low and Miss Bertba Vella, will participate. The 
hotels will make specia) rates. Each school is en- 
titled to five delegates. 
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Mr. C. L. Parker of Leominster, Mass., was ap- 
probated to preach by the Middlesex Association at 
Ayer, Sept.18. He goes at once under commission 
of the American Sunday School Union to become the 
Sunday school missionary for Aroostook County, Me. 
The County Association has voted to employ such a 
missionary and a committee of five clergymen, 
representing four different denominations, has been 
appointed to raise the funds. This is the first 
county Sunday school missionary ever employed in 
New England, although twenty or more are em- 
ployed in the Northwest, some of them since 1876. 
Mr. Parker was at one time employed in Tennessee 
by the A. M. A. 


The new and elegant rooms of the Y.M.C. A.in 
San Francisco have just been formally opened, the 
auditorium, seating 800, being filled and leading pas- 
tors and business men participating in the program. 
The association is forty years old, has in all its 
branches 1,500 members and is growing rapidly, a 
goodly number joining on opening day. The new 
building is on the corner of Mason and Ellis ona lot 
valued at more than $100,000, the edifice itself cost- 
ing over $200,000, while $20,000 has been spent in 
furnishing. About $6,500 more are needed to enable 
the association to dedicate the building free of debt. 
Mr. H. J. McCoy, at one time secretary at Lowell, 
Mass., has for the last thirteen years given himself 
unsparingly to this work. 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature pur- 
poses to enlarge its scope the coming year by organ- 
izing a Bible Students’ Reading Guild. The work 
will cover four years and the topics will be, for the 
first year, the life of Christ; for the second, the 
Foreshadowings of Christ, or Old Testament Proph- 
ecy; for the third, the Development of the Church; 
for the fourth, Old Testament Literature. The plan 
includes the reading of a certain number of care- 
fully selected books, as well as those portions of 
Scripture which furnish the basis of study. About 
half an hour a day will enable one to do the work 
required. Between 3,000 and 4,000 students have 
been enrolled at the institute since last October. 
Further particulars can be obtained by addressing 
the society at Hyde Park, Chicago. 


—_—— 


CALENDAR. 


Lake Mohonk Indian Conference, Oct. 10-12. 

A. B.C. F. M., Madison, Wis., Oct. 10-13. 

New England Conference of Charities, Newport, 
R. L., Oct. 10-13. 

A.M. A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. 

Nonpartisan National W. (. T. U. Convention, 
Washington, Pa., Nov. 13-16. 

W.C.T. U. Convention, Cleveland, Nov. 16-21. 

American Historical Association, Washington, 
Dec, 26-28. 





Notices and Societies. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individuat wants, etc. 





NOTICES. 


A.M. Topic, Some Aids to Ministerial Success. 
akers: Rev. A. W. Archibald, ).D., Rev. E. N. 
rdy, Rev. H. E. Barnes, D. D. 





FOREIGN MISSIONsSRY PRAYER MERTING in the 
— of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at A.M. 


EsSsEX NORTH CONFERENCE, Oct. 10, First Church, 
Ipswich. Topic, How to Reach the Unchurched. 


NORTH DAKOTA GENERAL ASSOCIATION, Valley 
City, Sept. 25-27. 


WORCESTER CENTRAL CONFERENCE, Central Church, 
Worcester, Oct. 16. 

UNION BIRLE CLAss, under Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D. D, Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Oct. 6, 3 P.M. 


BRCOKFIELD ASSOCIATION, Warren, Oct. 2, 10 A.M. 
Essex SOUTH CONFERENCE, Swampscott, Oct. 17. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, regular 
meeting, Oct. 1, 11 A. M., Berkeley street building. 


AMERICAN BOARD ANNUAL MEETING —The eighty- 
fifth annual meeting of the American Board will be 
heid at Madison, Wis , beyinning on Wednesday, Oct. 
10,at3 P.M. 

Arrangements have been imade with the hotels to re- 
ceive guests at special rates from 31.50 to 32 00, and in 
boarding-houses and private families at 21.00 per day. 
All who desire to avail themselves of the above rates 
should notity Edwin Sumner, Chairman of Committee 
on Hospitality. 

By arrangements with the passenger associations 
persons attending the annual meeting of the board who 
pay full fare in going will be returned at one-third fare, 
provided a receipt is taken of the agent at the starting point 
where the ticket is purcha-ed and presented to the 


than one road is used in going a receipt must be taken 
for each ticket purchased. This certificate is essential 
in order to secure reduced rate on return. Tickets may 
be purchased three days prior to date uf meeting for 
going, and two days after date of closing for returning, 
Sunday not being counted as one day. 

For rates and routes from Chicago to Madison infor- 
mation may be obtained of Rev. A. N. Hitchcock, 151 
Washington Street, Chicago. 
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From Boston and vicinity arrangements have been 
made whereby tickets may be purchased of Charles E. 
Swett, Business Agent of the Board, at the following 
rates to Madison and return ;— 

One and one-third fare. Clerical tickets. 


From Boston .........ccees 34.55 

* So. Framingham.... 

“ Worcester.... 

“Palmer... 

- Springtiel . 

“ Westfield... U 

6°  PUteReld......rccrecce 94.40 

Berth in sleeping car $5.50 additional. These tickets 

may be used on all trains except the two o’clock 1imited, 

commencing Oct. 6, good to return until Oct. 18, 

Arrangements are making to secure a party to leave 

Boston, Monday morning, Oct. 8, at 10.30. Choice of 

berths in sleeping cars may be secured by early appli- 

eation. Further information may be obtained by appli- 
cation to C. E, SWETT, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 














31.90 





FALL MEETINGS. 
Additions or changes should be sent as soon as pos- 
ble. 


si 

Utah, Park City, Monday, Oct. 1. 
Wisconsin, Beloit, Tuesday, Oct. 2. 
California, Grass Valley, Tuesday, Oct. 2 


Colorado, Longmont, tuesday, Oct. 2. 
North Carolina, McLeansville, Wednesday, Oct. 3. 
California, South, Los Angeles, Tuesday, Oct. 9. 
Nebraska, Neligh, Monday, Oct. 15. 
Connecticut, South Norwalk, Tuesday, Nov. 20. 





BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon 8. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
=e aaa 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 
Geerteces! House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
ae ee House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y, M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SoOct- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational! 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by Coilege and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCLETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Dunean, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabied home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites sees individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1492,and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven. Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. I bequeath to the 
“ Trustees of the National Council of the Vongregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the Nationa’ Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States ut its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SupP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. (areful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 Congre- 
gational House, Boston. Rk&v. CHARLES B. RICE, Sec- 
retary. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
supplies, stated supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Cangregational House, Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; —— 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its sork are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus-, 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York, 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 





THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.”” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 














A HUNDRED YEARS AGO.—It cannot be denied 
that much less attention is given now to eating and 
drinking than was bestowed upon these two im- 
portant functions of life a century ago. To a cer- 
tain extent the habit of that distant time is reflected 
in its furniture, and there is much interesting his- 
tory suggested by such a grand old sideboard as 
that which is now on exhibition at Paine’s on Canal 
Street, and which exactly represents the fashion of 
a hundred years ago. The love of antique furniture 
is only one form of reverence for the past, and it 
seems to be strongly growing from year to year. 


THAT tired feeling is a dangerous condition directly 
due to depleted or impure blood. It should not be al- 
lowed to continue, as in its debility the system is es- 
pecially liable to serious attacks of illness. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the remedy for such a condition, and 
also for that weakness which prevails at the change 
of season, climate or life. 


Hoop’s PILLS are purely vegetable, carefully pre- 
pared from the best ingredients, 25 cents. 


Hood’s Proved its Merit — 


“1 had severe headaches, no appetite, and my back 
ached much of the time. Hood’s Sarsaparilla en- 
tirely freed me from my difficulties. Advancing 
age and hard work on one of the best farms in 
Calais made me feel the need of medicine in next 
spring. I resorted again to Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and realized a beneficial result as before. My 
daughter had the measles and upon getting up she 
had a humor break out and other symptoms, we 
thought she was going into consumption, We gave 


{00d’s Seren. 


aeserse parilla 


her Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and she improved right ures 
away. She was also af- 
fected with swelled neck e~aew” 


when she was about eight years old and we were 
urged to give her Hood's Sarsaparilla which has 
entirely cured her, for there has been none of the 
swelling for the past nine years.” CHas. O. ADAMS, 
Calais, Vt. Be sure to get Hood’s. 








Hood’s Pills are carefully prepared and are 
made of the best ingredients. Try a box. 


A. D. 1780. 


Here is one of those glowing, deep red, highly 
polished mahogany Sideboards that warmed up 
the cheering apartments of Dr. Johnson’s days. 

Contrast it with one of the gingerbread pro- 
ductions of modern times, honeycombed with 
cupboards, and you will realize how far we have 
fallen from the simplicity of Chippendale and 
Heppelwhite. 

The flavor of the 18th century comes to us in 
its massive timber, in the straight lines, in the 


spiral fluted piilars and convex drawer fronts, in the carved feet and the high galleried back, 
The accommodation is all that could be desired. The glass chest, plate closet and 
cellarette are veritable caverns in point of capacity. The drawers are of old-fashioned 


railroad secretary at Madison for his signature. If more | depth and richly lined and partitioned. 


A very low price is placed on this Sideboard. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, 


NEAR UNION R.R. | 


BOSTON. 


STATION, \ 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


It isa disappointment that the improvement 
in price of print cloths and in the statistical 
position of those goods seems to have no in- 
fluence to bring about a settlement of the 
labor troubles at Fall River. Mill treasurers 
declare that the advance in price must go 
much farther before they would be justified 
in resuming work at the old scale of wages, 
while even some of the leaders of the work- 
men advise that the position of the strikers 
is badly taken. This testimony from two 
sides shows that the business outlook in that 
particular trade is not quite so strong as may 
appear ou the surface. 


It is reported from other New England map- | 


ufacturing centers, where mills are resuming 
work or adding to their numbers of operatives, 
that the reduced wages are seriously affect- 
ing the various small trades in such localities. 
Grocers, dry goods and boot and shoe dealers 
The reduced pur- 
chasing power of the masses makes itself felt 
in retail trades, and, of the 


have the same complaint. 


these course, 


wholesalers in the large cities cannot escape 


their share of the consequences. 

Taking the country as a whole it appears 
that there is a well maintained improvement 
in the volume of business over that of corre- 
sponding weeks in 1893 of somewhere about 
ten per In some lines, where buyers 
had seemingly counted upon a greater im- 
provement, some reactionary tendency is to 
be noticed. The South continues to send out 
good reports, both as to prospects and actual 


cent, 


business. The low prices of the great com- 
modities, cotton and wheat, are still depress 
ing elements in business and affect seriously 
the purchasing power of the people both in 
the West and in the South. 

It is gratifying 
extreme damage 


to be able to believe that th: 
to the crops, and especially 
to the corn crop, 
out 
authorities, each 


reported by the government 
by the facts. A half-dozen 
as good or better than the 
government, agree that the yields of wheat 
and corn are very considerably better than re- 
ported, The grain markets show well enough 
that shrewd speculators believe in the larger 
estimates, while the movements of the grains 
themselves rather 
these private authorities. 


is not borne 


contirm the opinions of 
And it follows that, 
taking the country as a whole, and not for- 
getting that a few localities have suffered ter- 
ribly, we need not fear that extreme prostra- 
tion in many hones of trade which would have 
followed such a famine as the government re- 
ports had foreshadowed, 
iii = 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


A new committee adopted by the local union of 
Cleveland, O., is a “brotherhood committee” for 
work in co-operation with the Y.M.C.A. Members 
of the committee make a point of inviting to their 
churches men converted at the meetings of the as- 
sociation, 

A society in Oakland, Cal., makes reports of cases 
of siekness or need a regular feature of the reports 
at every business meeting. The same society pro- 
motes faithfulness on the part of its committees by 
providing that absence from two consecutive com- 
mittee without sufficient reason shall 
cause the absentee to be dropped from the com- 
mittee. 


meetings 


The denominational rallies at the convention of 
the Maritime Provinces gave evidence of a strong 
determination to extend the society as widely as 
fhe Disciples and Congregationalists 
propose to send letters urging the movement upon 


possible. 


the attention of all of their churches not now hav- 
ing societies. The Presbyterians also took action 
toward promoting systematic giving. 

The Australian colonies have been holding their 
conventions, and, while distances in the island con- 
tinent have thus far prevented a general convention 
of all the co onies, it is hoped that one may be held 
next year. The growth has been especially rapid in 
Victoria, and the increasing interest shown by the 


denominations is producing its effect on the mis- | 


sionary activities and treasuries. South Australia 
has adopted the plan of having the culonial union 
made up of local unions rather than of individual 
societies, with the expectation that this form of or- 
ganization will make growth more rapid and easy. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Phosphorized 


Cerebro-Spinant, 
Freligh’s Tonic, 


For the 


Brain& Nerves. 


Endorsed and _ prescribed in the 
last ten years by over 

40,000 Physicians. 

Ask your family — physician 

about it. He is our best testi- 
monial. For sale by all th 
principal druggists. ; 

ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 
orsend your address for descri; 
tive pamphlet, 


Cc 


‘¢How to Get Free Sample.’ 





/, O, Woodruff © Co. 
Manufacturing Cher 
706-108 Fulton Si., New York City. 





Financial. 





Your Idle Money | 


| should be earning at 
least 6% interest. You 
can get that rate with- 
out taking chances. 
We send our pam- 
phlet on investments 
| free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘notes sas: 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 





HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the West 
which you Gesire to Sell? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. Every Investur can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 
importance to a great modern invention. 
62 Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


At price that will net purchaser 


8 Per Cent Interest. 


Particulars on application. Can obtain 6 to 7 per cent. 
interest on gilt edge loans on improved Atlanta city 
property. References: Any bank in the city. 
A. HAAS & R. E. WATSON, Gen’! Southern Agts. Guar- 
autors Liability Indemnity Co., 37 South Pryor Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


a, AND INTEREST 
0 





GUARANTEED 
EXCURSIONS. 


BUFFALO SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS’N, | 
133 E .¥ 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received. 


33 E. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEORGE WADSWORTH, Pres. JOSIAH JEWRTT, Treas. 


ANNUITY BONDS 


Afford advantages to investors not obtainable else- 
where. 
address B. @. Carpenter, 256 Broadway, N.Y. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A pore! resort for health, rest, change or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 
parset. and promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 
paths. Dry, tonic air, Saratoga waters, Lawn Tennis, 
Croquet, ete. Massage, Electricity. All baths and re- 
medial appliances. New Turkish and Russian Baths. 








Address | 


For descriptive matter and further information | 





Send for illustrated circular. 


27 September 1894 


Miss Fin-de-siecle 
is always well dressed ; 
her skirt edges never 
look ragged. 
She uses 


the oe 
3 : 
AP First 
e 


Quality 

. Bias Velveteen 

Skirt Bindings 

that last as long as the skirt. 

Look for ‘+S. Hi. & M.’’ First Quality on 
the label of every bolt you buy. 





Accept no substitute. 
The Creat LIGHT 
CHURCH 


Frink’s Patent Reflectors 
for . Oil, or Electric. give 
the most powerful, softest, 
cheapest, and best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Banks, The- 
atres, Depots, etc. New and el- 

ant designs. Send size of rvom, 
et circular & estimate. A liber: 

; discount fo churches & the trade 

" : 


jecet cheap imitations. 
1. P. FRINK. 561 Pearl 8t.,N. Ye. 


Established 1857. 


Railroads and Excursions. 


CHEAP 
EXCURSIONS 


CETA VA] 


TO THE 


West and Northwest 


Sept. 11, Sept. 25, and Oct. 9, 1894. 





For particulars apply to Ticket Agents; or circu- 
lars giving rates and detailed information will be 
mailed free upon application to W. A. THRALL, 
G. P. & T. A., Chicago & North-Western Railway, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


” CALIFORNIA »~ 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 





ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Oppesite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
one? enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DININ 
OOM is one of the finest specimens o lonia 


Jecoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 





27 September 1894 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


There was an excellent attendance of pastors 
last Monday morning to discuss The Good 
Citizenship Movement in the Y. P. S. C. E. 
The subject was opened by Treasurer William 
Shaw of the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor, who made a stirring address in favor 
of the new movement. Thespirit of Christian 
Endeavor, he said, may be expressed by the 
motto, ‘Do something, and do it now.” 
Neither the church nor the Christian En- 
deavor Society, as such, can enter the field of 
politics, but the individual Christians com- 
posing them must do so, else municipal cor- 
ruption will never be purged away. Good 
citizenship does not commit the voter to any 
party nor advocate any candidate. It does 
aim to educate cur youth to a sense of the 
sacred responsibility of the franchise, to exalt 
their ideal of good government and to send 
them forth into their respective parties to 
clect Christian men, or at least men who will 
stard for honor and righteousness. Politi- 
cians do not fear the influence of Christians 
so long as they are content to pray in their 
churches and draw up resolutions in their 
conferences, but when they are ready to leave 
the prayer meeting, if need be, for the caucus, 
then the politicians begin to tremble. Be- 
cause the young people are richer in good in- 
tentions and enthusiasm than in wisdom, Mr. 
Shaw pleaded for the sympathy and leadership 
of the pastors, who, he thought, could preach 
political purity with better prospect of suc- 
cess if they had behind them an army of edu- 
cated and interested young people to go out 
into the world and realize their ideals. 

Mr. C. H. Kilborn, chairman of the good 
citizenship committee of the Boston C. E. 
Union, was then called for, and stated that 
each local society in the Boston Union was 
expected to appoint a committee for this work, 
and would be held responsible for the enforce- 
ment of Jaw in its own district. In response 
to questions he said he thought much pre- 
paratory work could be done through the 
Junior Societies; also, that two rallies had 
been planned for in Boston, one to take place 
just before the regular election; that no steps 
had been taken as yet to avoid holding cau- 
cuses on prayer meeting nights, but that if 
the churches would all agree on the same 
night for the midweek meeting he thought 
that evening could be kept free from caucuses. 

Dr. S. W. Dike feared that this movement 
would obliterate the distinction between 
church and state, for which our denomination 
has always stood; that these new responsi- 
bihties would overtax the immature strength 
of the young people and lay upon them burdens 
for which their judgment was insufficient. Dr. 
J. L. Hill sprang to the rescue and forcibly 
attempted to controvert these objections, the 
applause which followed his remarks indicat- 
ing that he had the sympathy of a large part 
of the audience. 

-——- oe 


BOSTON CONGREGATIONAL OLUB. 

A decidedly novel character was given to 
the initial meeting of the season in Horticul- 
tural Hall last Monday evening by throwing 
it open to the lady friends of the members in 
order that there might be a wider enjoyment 
of the program. The unusual attraction was 
a list of women speakers, each of whom has 
attained considerable eminence in special 
tields of Christian service. 

3efore they were presented, however, Presi- 
dent Lane introduced Rev. J. H. House of Bul- 
garia, who spoke afew words urging a greater 
interest in foreign missions. Then the tirst of 
the announced speakers, Miss Lucy Wheelock, 
was heard with closest attention, as she 
pleaded for a more general recognition of the 
usefulness of the kindergarten as a means of 
training child life for the kingdom. What 
she told of the wholesome influence exerted 
by kindergarten schools among the poor was 
a revelation to many in her audience of the 
extent and value of such work. Her solution 


The Congregationalist 


of the present day problems of crime and 
anarchy was to labor in these wise ways to 
save the children. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt’s theme was An Open 
Door for a Better Day, and her address em- 
phasized mainly the importance of scientific 
instructionin temperance iu the public schools. 
Her long and successful labors in this reform 
carried her words home with added effect. 

The last speaker, Mrs. Clara Smith Colton, 
under the enigmatical title, Hannah, Eunice 
or Both, showed that the training of a child 
chiefly by the church, as typified in the boy 
Samuel, or exclusively in the home, as in 
Timothy’s case, is not the ideal method. A 
child needs the imprint of both influences 
upon his character. Her address, as a whole, 
was a recapitulation of the principles which 
she has outlined so admirably from week to 
week in our department of Sunday Occupa- 
pations for Boys and Girls, and was marked 
by the same shrewd sense, mother wit and 
earnest Christian spirit which are noticeable 
in that work. Among the specific helps sug- 
gested for the nurture of children were a 
mother’s church library, pastor’s classes for 
mothers, conferences between mothers and 
Sunday school teachers, a renaissance of the 
old-fashioned mothers’ meetings and some at- 
tention to the subject of child nurture in the 
‘*woman’s column” of our daily papers in- 
stead of so much discussion of fashions and 
foolish personal gossip. This was Mrs. Col- 
ton’s first appearance in Boston and the cor- 
dial applause which was accorded her must 
have proved that our city is not altogether a 
place of frozen intellectuality. The literary 
exercises were interspersed with excellent 
music by members of the choir of the Second 
Church, Dorchester. 


If there is anything on God’s earth 
troublesome to deal with at the breakfast 
table or on the witness stand it’s a woman. 
—Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
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FURS AND GLUAKS. 


Our stock of Rich Furs and Cloaks, 
comprising the very choicest novelties, is 
now ready for inspection. 

The assortment of Seal Jackets and 
Capes, Black Persian, Moire Persian, 
Russian Sable, Ermine, Marten and all 
fashionable furs cannot be excelled. 

In our Cloak Department will be seen 
the latest designs from abroad and the lead- 
ing manufacturers of this country in Even- 
ing Wraps, Velvet Cloaks, and Cloth 
Garments, plain, trimmed, and fur lined. 

A Ladies’ Tailoring Department, con- 
ducted by Mr, E. C. LEONARD, is opened, 
where the finest fabrics will be shown. 


plerrational 
ne ton 


BOTAS Summer ots 
Adjoining © FHovey&Co. BOSTON. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO, 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 





BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton 


| Invite the attention of intending buyers or those interested in seeing their recent im- 
portations of the following classes of reliable, desirable and price-worthy wares, viz. : 


| Dresden China Lamps. 

China Candlesticks. 

Royal Worcester Lamps. 

‘China Breakfast Sets. 

China Umbrella and Cane Holders. 
Porcelain Mantel Ornaments. 
Doulton Loving Cups. 

Vienna Loving Cups. 

Plant Pots and Pedestals. 
Cabinet Specimens. 

China Engagement Cups & Saucers. 


| Old Blue India Hall Seats. 

| Boston Souvenir China. 

' China Bedroom Sets. 

Rare Odd Sideboard Pitchers. 
Rich Cut Glass. 

Chocolat and Cocoa Pots. 
Rosenberg-Hague Faience. 
Dinner Sets and Course Sets. 
China Tea Sets. 

Miss Barlow’s Lambeth Doulton. 
Old Blue Delft Plaques. 


Our present season’s display exceeds any previous one in extent and value, 


and at prices based on the reduced tariff. 


Seven 
WHOLESALE 


Floors. 


AND KETAIL. 


120 FRANKLIN. 





Corticelli Sil 

rticelli Silk. 
Another Gold Meda) bas been given to Corticelli Silk 

for superiority and with ittheSpecial Diploma of Honor 









This last award is from the California I 
Exposition, is. Corticeili Silk 
Prize Medals for 56 years on account B 

Prudent purchasers will save time money 
tai friction by selecting this brand. The engraving 
shows Corticeili Siik, Button Hole Twist and Worsted 
Roll Uraid matchingincolor as sold by leading dealers 
NONOTUCK SILK CO. 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


SOLID 
SILVER 
FORKS Substantial 


AND 


SPOONS 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD & CO., 


511 Washington St.. Bostou. 


Exclusive 


atterns 


Weights. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, SEPT. 21. 

Mrs. Wolcott Calkins By the 
parables of the mustard seed, the lost piece of 
silver and the leaven bid in the meal she il- 
lustrated the work of the board, conceived 
years ago in the heart of a woman who yearned 
for the souls of her sisters over the whole 


presided, 


world. 
Mrs. Pease 
after eight 


of Micronesia was welcomed 
absence, and spoke of 
heathenism ‘as she has seen it, especially in 
her visits at Ruk, where ‘‘ the heathen are 
such heathen,” but where there is also a strik- 
ing contrast between the untaught and those 
who have been in the schools. She related 
incidents of her tour last year among the 
Marshall Islands, where she and Miss Hoppin 
accompanied Dr. Pease in visiting ‘his 
parish,’ and showed that women’s meetings 
there are interesting as well as here. The 
from one 


years’ 


German governor had removed 
island a teacher whom they had lefc there on 
a previous visit, but a second had been lett 
with hope of his being allowed to remain, 
Mrs. Pease spoke also of the girls’ school ‘at 
Kusaie and of the important work which it is 
doing, and touched all the motherly hearts in 
her allusions to her two boys, whose lives 
hitherto have been mostly spent iv the islands, 
Mrs. Capron’s fervent petitions for them told 
the story of many a missionary mother’s ex- 
perience, 

Extracts were read from letters just received 
from Miss Crosby, sent by a chance vessel 
from Butaritari, one of the Gilbert Islands, 
and bringing tidings as late as Aug. 7. The 
Morning Star had had a successful voyage 
Miss Crosby had been 
good bealth and 
were 


from Honolulu, and 
especially fortunate in the 
comfort which she had enjoyed. They 

expecting to reach Kusaie the next week. 

Mrs. J. H. DeForest of Japan was present 
after a still longer absence than that of Mrs. 
Pease, and spoke of affairs in that country in 
connection with the war in Korea, It is a 
special trial to Japanese Christians to be 
charged with disloyalty, and conscientious 
scruples having arisen in the minds of some 
with regard tothe customary New Year’s vow 
before the likeness of the emperor, a word in 
the form of the vow has been changed, so as 
to mean only an act of reverence. Ten nurses 
from the Doshisha training school offered 
their professional services to the governor of 
Kyoto, but he declined the offer. Later, how- 
ever, he asked for four of those nurses to fill 
out Kyoto’s complement utder the auspices 
of the Red Cross Society, and they were to go, 
accompanied by Mrs, Neesima as their sucer- 
intendent. 

It was announced that Miss Daniels of Har- 
poot, who has contributed a large share to the 
interest of many missionary meetings during 
the past years, was to sail from New York on 
the 26th, returning to Turkey, and special 
prayer was offered for ber and the mission- 
aries who vecompany her. 

Mrs. Robert A. Hume, 
in this country have also been Ingbly appre- 
ciated, was present for the last time before 
her return to India. She spoke of the en- 
present, and asked 
Christians here to pray that the church of 
Christ in India may be strengthened by re- 


whose labors of love 


couraging signs of the 


ceiving many more souls, and that more spirit- 
uality may find its way into the sehools. Dr. 
Pauline Root aud Miss Mary M. Root, both of 
Madura, were 
Pease, Dr. DeForest and 
Dr. Berry came in to complete the missionary 


meeting closed Dr 


circle of the morning. 





rue opening of Miss Barlow's incised decorations 
and the old blue Delft plaques at Jones, McDuffee 
& Stratton’s the past week was admired by many 
glass is increasing 


visitors. The fad for china aud ¢ 


rather than diminishing. 


PoNb’s Extract, once tried it is always used. 
rhe old, old style since 1846—the genuine. 
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“HE best investment 
keep buildings well painted. 


saves repairs. 


house has remained unsold for want of paint. 


be though, “the best paint or none.” 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


You cannot afford to use cheap paints. 


Strictly Pure White Lead, look at the brand; any of these 
** JEWETT ” (New York). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY " (Pittsburgh), ‘*‘ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 
“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO."’ (Phila.) 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 
** MISSOURI "’ (St. Louis). 
**RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 
**SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
**SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
«’* SOUTHERN ’’(St. Louis and Chicago). 
**ULSTER ” (New York). 
“UNION "’ (New York). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 
These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of Strictly 
; they are in no sense ready-mixed p: ta but a combination of 
perfectly pure colors in the hz andiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead 

A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by 
Send us a postal card and get both free. 


NATIONAL 


** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 


*“* ATLANTIC” (New York). 

‘“* BEYMER-BAUMAN "' (Pittsburgh). 
“* BRADLEY ” (New York). 

** BROOKLYN " (New York). 
“COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 
**DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 
‘*FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


Pure White Lead the desired shade 


painting and color-card. 
Boston Branct 
Congress and Purchase Streets, Boston 


You sometimes want to sell—many a good 
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The rule should 
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To be sure of getting 
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LEAD CO., New York. 
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om Is Your House 
Being Warmed 
This Cold Weather ? 


If unsatisfactorily, why not learn what the 
MAGEE FURNACE would do for you in 
ad ted comfort and lessened coal bills? 

We send descriptive circular with refer- 
ences tree of charge and =o pdiggag perfect 
satisfaction in every particular. The 


MAGEE 


BOSTON HEATER 


for WARM AIR ONLY, and the MAGEE 
COMBINATION HEATER here shown, each 
received The Highest Award at World’s 
Fair, Chicago. 
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WHEN YOU NEED A RANGE 
DON'T FAIL TO SEE THE 
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MAGEE BOSTON HEATER 
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MAGEE GRAND. 
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32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 


242 Water St., New York 


86 Lake Street, Chicago 
= SAA SAAR ASIA SE a eee 





GLENWOOD 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. TWO COLD MEDALS. 


Diary and Memorandum 
Book for the asking. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
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Ze Horse high, bull strong, 

ght. Make it rourself 

1 22 Cents Per Rod. 

>< Cats alox rue free. Address 
KITSELMAV BROS. 


dgevile, Indian& 





25,000 now in use. World’s Fair Medal awarded 
ments. Buy from factory and save deasler’s anc 
EE Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or larve free 


— SEE HOW YOU DO 

IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
Buys our 2 drawer walnut or osk Im 
\= proved High Arm Singer sewing machine 
isd finely tinished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
A and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 ears; with 
“J Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
@ der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 


No money required in advance. 
1achine and attach- 
4 agent’s profits. 


30 Day’s Trial. 


catalogue, testimonial the World’s Yair 


OXFORD MFG. CO. ‘342 Watseh Ave. CHICAGO, ILL, 
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EDUOATION. 


—— G. UC. Chase, for many years a professor 
in the institution, was inaugurated president 

{ Bates College, Maine, last week. 

—— Bishop Fallows, ex-Senator Spooner 
ind James L. High have received the degree 
of LL. D. from the University of Wisconsin. 

— The University of Michigan is the for- 
tunate possessor of the great organ which 
adorned Festival Hall at the Columbian Ex- 
position. It is now being set up in Univer- 
sity Hall. 

—— W. Graf von Bandissin of the Univer- 
sity of Marburg has been chosen as Dillmann’s 
successor in Berlin University. He is an ad- 
herent of the present dominant school of criti- 
cism in its main outlines, but has always been 
opposed to the extreme school of Stade, Cor- 
nilland Kuenen. | 

—— The formal report of the committee 
of the board of regents of the University of 
Wisconsin, which tried Prof. R. T. Ely, has 
been rendered and, as was expected, exoner- 
ates him entirely. Subsequently the board 
passed resolutions censuring severely Profes- 
sor Ely’s accuser. 

—— The handsome structure known as the 
Mary Frances Searles Scientific Building, 
which was dedicated at Bowdoin College 
Sept. 20, is the gift of Mr. Edward F. Searles 
of New York. The presentation address was 
by Gen. Thomas H. Hubbard, LL.D., and 
President Hyde responded in fitting terms. 

—— Mr. E. Charlton Black, who during the 
past two years has won many admirers by 
his lectures, in Cambridge and boston, on lit- 
erary subjects and especially by his readings 
from the works of his friends, Barrie and 
Crockett, has been appointed principal of the 
literary department of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. 

— The Kansas State University has re- 
ceived from Dr. S. B. Bell of this city $100,000 
in lands lying in that vicinity. It is intended 
fora medical college, and a large hospital is 
to be erected for the use of the medical de- 
partment. The late ex-Governor Robinson 
also made the State University the residuary 
legatee at the death of his wife of his estate, 
which is estimated at $150,000. The attend- 
ance at the university is larger than ever. 

— Bowdoin’s freshman class numbers 
sixty.—Ambherst will have a student com- 
munity numbering not less than 500,—At 
Wellesley the new members of the faculty 
are: Miss Annie R. Pugh, associate professor 
in French, Miss Ida M. Hill in the depart- 
ments of mathematics and physics, Miss Mary 
Smith in English literature and Miss Edith J. 
Claypole in physiology. The new Wolcott 








Observatory and the Coburn Library are great Wh: = ‘ 
additions to Colorado’s equipment. rat nhimney to use for 


— The academy at Chadron, Neb., opens, Your burner or lamp? 
the new year auspiciously. The new build- The “ Index to Chimne\ <” 
ing, while not quite so large as the one which - 
was burned, is comely in appearance and very tells. 

conveniently arranged. Principal Bennett is | Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
proving the right man in the right place and | TVS 6 ss ) - : 

all shoe atadadaes are entering abet a year’s | I ittsburgh, | a, for it. 
work with hope and courage. Among the | No burner or 
new students are the two young ladies from 
the field of Rev. J. B. Brown, the children’s | 
missionary, for whom scholarships were pro- neys. 

vided at the woman’s meeting in connection | Vere clace ws 

with the Omaha home frenetic anniversary. | Pearl glass, i arl top, tou, h 
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In our moral and spiritual life the crisis of 
the moment is decided only by the tenor of | 
the life; the course of tomorrow is but the | 
inevitable resultant of the forces of thousands ) y -TROY. Ar 
of yesterdays.— Archdeacon Farrar. CHIMES. Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 
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ququar lining Chair FREE 
atl! “Rocker of Ree" | 


e¢ Comeination Box of 
ge Wee Jfome’ Soar 


It can be adjusted to any position, and changed at will & 
by the occupant while reclining. A synonym of luxurious 
ease and comfort. It is built of oak, polishe d antique 
finish, with beautifully grained three-ply veneer back. 
The seat, head and foot rests are upholstered with silk 
plush in crimson, old red, tobacco brown, old gold, blue 
or olive, as desired. It is very strong and perfectly 
simple in construction. It is fully guaranteed. 
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ALLED FOR Laoie 
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£0N SHAVING ty 
ESKA COMPLEX; Stick NAPOLEON « Soap - 
% . 2 Meeron LADIES AND cont Sour 60 . 200,000 FAMILIES USE INA Yean ‘10 
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You cet ™ Grans, $2000 










YOU USE THE GOODS THIRTY 
DAYS BEFORE BILL |S DUE 


After trial you pay the retail value of the Soaps alone. All middlemen’s profits are returned to you in 
valuable premiums, so well bought as to save you half the regular retail prices, The Larkin pian saves 
you halfthe cost. The manufacturer alone adds VALUE; every middleman adds COST. The publishers 
of this paper know that every claim is sustained by the facts, 


ORDER TO-DAY. We do not ask you to remit in advance. We merely ask tosend you a CHAIR and 
Combination box, and if after 30 days’ trial you are fully satisfied, you can pay the bill—$10.00. gut if 
you are not, no charge will be made for what you have used, and we will take the goods away at our own 
expense. HOW CAN WE DO MORE ? 

Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—but if you remit in advance, you will receive 
in addition to all extras named, a nice present for the lady of the house, and shipment same day order i 
received. The publishers also know chat your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the 
box or CHAIR does not prove all expected, Booklet illustrating ten other premiums free upon application, 


EstPi con wo, THE TYARKIN:' SOAPM FG: CO- Bur rAalaNy 





CARPETS. 


W; L. DoucLas 

SHOE ne daucanina 
$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF. 








Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


Are now ready to show a very fine stock for the Fall 
furnishings, consisting of AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, 


94.5350 FINECALF&KANGARO. 
$ 3.59 POLICE, 3 Sout 


$2. WORKI 
sp EXTRA FINCHER 


$2, 7s 5 BoySSCHOOLSHOES. 
I 








E 
$ 5032 Py 
$332 “BEST DONGOL, | 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
W-L-DOUGLAS, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 


BRUSSELS, VELVETS, TAPESTRIES, KIDDERMIN- 3s cae ve money by an 


STERS, and INGRAINS of all grades, both Foreign and 
We show a large line of specialties Which the mitdieman’s pronts. Our shoes equal evstor 


Domestic. 


cannot be found elsewhere. 


W. I. D-agias $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufactur 
this gradeof shoes in the world, and guarantee thes 
alue by stamping the name and. price on tl 
bottom, which protect you acainst high prices and 





work in style, easy fitting and wearing qual-tir 
We have them sold ever where atl ywwer prices f 
the value given than any other make. Take no eul 
étitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we ca 
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SOME INSIDE FACTS. 


Such Matters Always Leak 
Out. 


This Time it Carried the Great News 
Far and Wide, 
Many Families all Over the Land are 
Deeply Interested in the Matter. 


There are many things ip the lives of per- 
sons and families which when they are known 
become matters of public interest. People al- 
ways want to know those things which per- 
sonally concern them, which add to their wel- 
fare, their looks or their comfort. Here is a 
piece of news which coming from such high 
authority makes it of more than ordinary in- 
terest. 

Mrs. Charles H. Heaton, residing at 145 
State Street, Montpelier, Vt., is a most lovely 
and accomplished lady. The family has the 
very highest social standing. Her husband 
has held many offices of trust in the city and 
in politics and among the Masonic fraternity 
stands at the head, Her husband’s father is 
president of the Montpelier Savings Bank and 
Trust Co., the largest bank in the city. Her 
father is a prominent railroad man. She 
writes as follows: 

‘Two years ago we had a terrible experi- 
ence with La Grippe and by overwork in tak- 
ing care of my children and the results of the 
disease I was left in a very exhausted condi- 
tion, in fact was nearly prostrated, U was so 
weak that upon the least excitement I would 
feel nauseated. I was as near nervous pros- 
tration as any one could be. 

‘*Some one recommended Dr, Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy to me and I im- 
mediately began its use. I am happy to say 
that it completely cured me. I think it is the 
best medicine [ ever knew of for any form of 
nervous or chronic disease. I have recom- 
mended it to many,and shall do so upon every 
occaslon, 

This letter is of the utmost importance to 
you for it tells you just what to do to be 
cured. If you are nervous, weak, tired, sleep- 
less, if you have headache, indigestion, kid- 
ney or liver complaint, poor blood and weak 
nerves, you can surely regain your health and 
be as well as you ever were by taking Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 

The strengthening and curative powers of 
this remedy are wonderful. Use it and you 
will be made well and strong. It is the dis- 
covery of Dr. Greene, the most successful 
specialist in curing nervous and chronic dis- 
eases. He can be consulted by all at his oftice, 
34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, free, person- 
ally or by letter. 


Why not preserve your papers? 


A 
Convenient 
Binder For the Coubnsaatnnts ALIST, 


Size A holding 13 numbers 


Two sizes. 25 : 
Size B holding 26 numbers 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size. 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 


The 
NEW 
Form of 
Admission 


Seat, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25cts.; 100 copies, £2.00, 


Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St. 


The committee appointed by 
the National Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
sion have reported, and their 
Form of Admission is now 
printed in convenient 
as an 8 pp. leatlet, No. 7 of 
the Congregationalist Leaflet 
series. f 
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Marriages. 





(The charge for marriage notices 1s twenty-five cents.) 


ROSS—PIERCE—In Danvers, ~ 19, by Rev. A. K. 
Teele, D.D., of Milton, Leland J. Ross and Anna 
Pierce, both of Danvers. 

SEARLES—DEEMS—In Sing Sing, N. Y., Sept. 11, Rev. 
Wilbur G. Searles, pastor of First Chureh, Haddam 
Neck, Ct, and Florence, youngest daughter of Samuel 
Merwin Deeims. 





Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents. counting eight words to a line. The 





| money should be sent with the notice.) 





| helper in all his labors. 


7 | but she was patie: t in tribulation. 
form | 


BOND—In New Canaan, Ct. uddenly, Sept. 15, at the 
residence of his nephew, William FE. Bond, Rev. Wil- 
liam Bush Bond of Rogers Park, Chicago, [ll., in the 
eightieth year of hisage. Burial at Springtield, Mass. 

ELLS—In East Longmeadow, Sept. 14, Mary R., widow 
of Edwin Ells, aged 91 yrs., 1 mo. She had been a 
member of the Congregational church sixty-seven 
years. 

HALL—In Dover, N. H., Sept. 6, Susan E. Bigelow, wife 
of Hon. Joshua G. Hall and youngest daughter of the 
late Isaac and Harriet Warren Bigelow of Boston, 
aged 57 yrs. 

HILL—In Stonington, Ct., Sept. 14, Martha Todd, wife 
of Rey. Charies J. Hilland daughter of Rey. Dr. John 
Todd, She was a wom:n of marked literary ability 
and large Christian influence. 

SEARS—In West Hawley, Sept. 3, Deacon Frederick H. 
Sears, aged 83 yrs, 

STONK—In Montpelier, Vt., Sept. 16, Rev. John F. 
Stone, a retired ciergyman, aged 91 yrs., less 10 days, 
STOWELL—In South Deerfield, Sept. 20, Cyrus Stowell, 
deacon of the church for many years, a strong tem- 
perance worker and a graduate of Williams in 1830, 

aged 45 yrs. 

WHITIN—In Southampton, L.L, Sept. 12, Charles 
Pinckney Whitin (Yale, '97), only son of Lewis Fred- 
erick and Lucy Morgan Whitin, in the nineteenth 
year of his age. 

WILCOX-—In Medford, Sept. 24, Nancy Wilmarth, widow 
of Joseph Wilcox of Newport, N. H., aged &8 yrs. 


REV. CHARLES SYMINGTON, 

The village of Litehtield, Ct., noted for its beautiful 
situation among the hills, was once an important theo- 
logical and educational center, when Judge Reeve and 
Judge Gould carried on its famous law school and Ly- 
man Beecher stood in its pulpit; and since Lyman 
Beecher’s day there have been men very unlike him, it 
is true, but of more than common ability. who have 
occupied tne same post. 

Rev. Charles ell pastor of the Congregational 
church, recently deceased, was a man who will be long 
held in grateful remembrance. He began lite as a busi- 
hess man, a man of affairs, fond of society and fitted 
to shine in it; but en his profession through what 
he thought a higher callof duty, he consecrated himself 
to the work of the Christian ministry rather later 
in life than is usual. He was graduated at Union 
Theological Seminary and had at least one settlement, 
at Suffield, Ct., before coming to Litehfield. Here he 
spent the twelve lJast years of his life, dying at the 
age of forty-six The last three or four years before his 
death were those of a heroic struggle with disease and 
pain. But this was not permitted to be known by out- 
siders, and the high character of his public ministra- 
tions to the last was not impaired or lowered, 

His sermons were carefully wrought, valuable in their 
instructive quality and of a wonderfully clear spiritual- 
ity—not theological but Biblical, and of the very spirit 
and life of the gospel. He was a close interpretist. He 
spoke with the authority of a man of positive faith. 
His style was simple but finished. While anything but 
rhetorical, there was now and then a burst of inspired 
thought that lifted his hearers into the highest things. 
There was no confusion of thought, but a few clear 
points were briefly and powerfully enforced. He hon- 
ored the preacher's office by severe labor in his study. 
The fruits of his preaching will therefore remain: e 
was a solid teacher, The church under bim has held 
its own, not increasing rapidly but adding to its num- 
bers slowly. Revival heats have not been felt, but there 
have been life and growth, 

Mr. Symington, owing perhaps to his want of health, 
was a sensitive man, yet underneath bis somewhat reti- 
cent manner he hid a warm heart—the home of ever 
pure, high and noble sentiment. He never spared him- 
self to help others. His influence throughout the whole 
community was refining, and every good woid and work 
received an impulse from his hand. He was independ- 
ent on the great questions of the day and did not shrink 
from responsibility asa man or citizen. He could also 
mingle freely in the amusements and enjoyments of 
the young without forgetting what his aim was. He 
was, eimphatically, a Christian gentleman, with a heart 
filled with the sweet courtesy of the gospel. He was, 
above all,a servant of Christ,a preacher of righteous- 
ness and of faith, bope and love, 

The words of Matthew Arnold, though perhaps with a 


different meaning from what they were originally in- | 


tended to convey, might be applied to the passing away 
of such men: 
Yes; while on earth a thousand discords ring, 
Man’s senseless uproar mingling with his toil, 
Stilldo Thy quiet ministers move on. 
Litchfield, Sept. U1, 1894. J. M. HOPPIN, 


MRS. CHARLOTTE A. OLMSTEAD. 

Mrs. Olmstead, wife of Rey. Charles Olmstead, pastor 
of the Pilgrim Church, Gambridgeport, rested from her 
earthly labors Sept. 13, after a long and painful illness. 
For twenty-three of her thirty-five years of life she had 
been a consistent member of the church. As a teacher 
in the publie schools for seven years and as a pastor’s 
wife in two parishes (the first at Oswe so Falls, N. Y.) 
she wrought faithfully for her Master. She was by - 
ture quiet and shrank from prominence, but her 


for the cause of Christ enabled her to do much work for | 


the upbutiding of His kingdom. There was an earnest- 


ness, faithfulness, simplicity and sincerity in her labors | 


which won ali hearts. She was a careful, prayerful and 


thorough student of the Bivle and kuew its treasures | 
It was the source of her deep spirituality and | 
Her religion gave added | 


fully. 
the inspiration of her tabors. 
attractiveness to a nature always lovable and enabled 
her to exert an influence for good upon all whom she 
met, 

In the two parishes where she labored she was 
greatly loved. Asa pastors wife she had the heartiest 
interest in church work and was a trusted adviser and 
The illness which brought her 
She suffered much, 
In the midst of this 
severe sickness ber youngest child was taken away, 
but she gave no sign of murmuring, bearing her deep 


life to an end began last December. 


| affliction in such a way as to show how fully the Chris- 


tian graces were developed in her heart. For months 
she faced death quietly and calmly, thinking always of 
others and to the very eud longing for the salvation of 
souls, The influence of her sweet Christian life will 
long be felt wherever she was known. WwW. FS. 
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Washed overboard— 
the clothes that are worn out 
before their time. It is the 
rubbing and scrubbing on the 
washboard that ruins them. 
Use Pearline for washing and 
you can use the washboard 
forkindling. What was done 
by hard work, will be done 
easily and without harm. Easy 
washing makes clothes last 
longer; Pearline makes easy 
washing safe. 

Beware of imitations. 250 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 
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Relieved by 


GUTICURA 


A single application is often sufficient 
to afford instant relief, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to a speedy cure of the most 
distressing of itching humors. They are 
beyond all doubt the greatest skin cures 
blood purifiers, and humor remedies o 
modern times. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, CuTicura, 
50c.; SOAP, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1, PoTTER Drue 
AND CHEM. Corp., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 

aa ‘‘ How to Cure Every Skin Disease,” free, 
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ADAMSON’S 


BOTANIC 


COUGH 
BALSAM, 


CURES 


COUGHS, Colds, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, 
AND ALL uiSEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 
Regular Sizes, 35c. and 75c. 


More than 25 years ago it was introduced ¢ 
throughout New England as a remedy for ¢ 
Coughs, Colds and Pulmonary Complaints. It ¢ 
has constantly won its way into public favor, 4 
2 until now it is the universal decision that ¢ 
4 ADAMSON’S BUTANIC BALSAM is the ¢ 
, Best Remedy for Curing Coughs, Colds, 4 
» Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 

e Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 
, New York, and Augusta, Me. 

a For sale by all the best druggists, 
r 

a 
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+ Trial Size, 10 Cents. 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION Is 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN -IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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ON HISTORIO GROUND. 


Should an American Walter Scott ever arise 
he would find ample material for a new series 
of Waverley novels in the historic assoucia- 
tions of the River St. Lawrence and its north- 
ern and southern shores. He would find here 
mighty fortresses built by no human hands, 
castles made more secure by natural bulwarks 
than moat or barbican could make them, hid- 
den bays in which a fleet might hide, channels 
three hundred feet deep winding between 
wooded islands and secluded water ways. 
Ellen’s Isle, made famous by the Wizard of 
the North, is reproduced here in a hundred 
forms, and Loch Katrine has scores of rivals 
at our very door. 


We have our legends of battle and carnage> | 
of vahant deeds by souls as heroic as those | 


who wore the tartan and the plaid. We can 
point out a cavern hidden away beneath pre- 
cipitous rock on a secluded island, which has 
its romance of a maiden’s devotion to her 
father hiding from bitter enemies seeking his 
life. She, darting through the waters in a 
little canoe, avoiding the watchful enemy, 


provided for his needs till the danger had | 


passed. Today this Devil’s Oven, if not as 


famous as the little island among the Tros- | 


sachs, is visited by thousands and the hero- 
ism of the maiden recalled. 

Connected with this act of bravery is the 
story of her father, William Johnston, as told 
by one of his old neighbors. About the 
year 1837 our American steamer Caroline was 
seized for transporting patriots to Canada 
and sent over Niagara Falls. In revenge for 


this act, coupled with real or fancied personal | 
wrongs, Johnston organized a company of | 


frontiersmen and on Wellesley Island, then 
almost uninhabited, lay in wait for the new 


and elegant side-wheel Canadian passenger | 


steamer Peel as it passed down the river to 
Ogdensburg. It landed for wood at what is 
now called Peel’s Dock. Our informant, then 
a lad living on a lonely farm, was at the pier 
to see the great ship. A stranger warned him 
away, but not far off he saw a little band 
creeping out from behind huge woodpiles and 
attack the steamer. 
into the woods. A few jumped overboard in 
their nightclothes. The brave engineer sought 
to scuttle the steamer, but it was fired, drifted 
out a little way and sank in forty feet of 
water, where it rests “unto this day.” 

The night attack on Deerfield, Mass., iu 
1704, for the rescue of the Bell and the terrible 
massacre of Wyoming were planned on one of 
these islands. 


The French crew fled | 


Many of them have their tales | 


of terror connected with the Krench and Eng- 


lish and Indian wars. No securer place could 
be found for sudden attacks from hidden ene- 


mies in these labyrintbian channels, secluded | 


bays and wooded rocky islands. 


The name of Bonaparte is perpetuated by a 


charming lake not far away. 


The story of Jo- | 


seph, the brother of, the great Napoleon, and | 


his career in Northern New York is as roman- 
tic as any inits history. His coming here to se- 
sure an American home for the emperor, after 
a planned escape from St. Helena, his great 
domain and elegant che 4, the bringing 
hither a Venetian gondola to sail on these 
Western waters, the baronial establishment 
of retainers and servitors, chariots and out- 
riders, and the royal style in which he lived 
constitute one of the strange episodes of his- 
tory. Prior to that time Joseph had been to 
America, won the heart of one of its brightest 
maidens, married her—some say a fictitious 
marriage—carried her to France and placed 
her in aconvent. He promised to take her to 
court when the opportune time came. That 
never appeared, as Napoleon had other plans 
for his brother. At last, with her child, the 
mock marriage having been made known to 
her, she fled to Northern New York. A friend 
saw, in early girlhood, this daughter, in a 
home where they were both guests. She 
recalls a stately, queenly woman, bearing a 
resemblance in face to the noted family. 
Not far away, too, is the childhood home of 





The Congregationalist 


the famous singer, Antoinette Sterling, the 
beauty of whose Christian character has not 
been exaggerated. Her home is now in Lon- 


don. Many a wild legend do we hear as we | 


glide over these historic waters and listen to 
enthusiastic informants. 


As to a cluster of | 


some three hundred islands of special historic | 


interest, a charming poem was a while ago 


issued in a French newspaper in Quebec, in | 


which this pretty conceit is expressed: ‘“ After 
Adam and Eve had been expelled from Para- 


dise the Garden of Eden was taken back to | 


heaven. On its way thither tlowers were 
thrown back to earth, and these three hun- 
dred islands are created from those blossoms 
of God.” eo 











your 
Veranda, 


doorway, shed, 
pe barn, acbor, 
mill, packing- 
house, lawn— 
any place where 
you needa strong 
light that casts 
yno shadow and 
won't blow out— 
with the S.G, & L. Co. TuBULAR 
GLoBE HANGING Lamp. Can be 
filled, lighted, regulated, and ex- 
tinguished without removing the 


globe. Burns 4 hours for 1 cent. 


Boy tt fyour dealer, He has it or cun yetit for you if you 
insist. Send to us for a catalogue. 








STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY 
Rectan Y. Chicago: 25 Lake St. 











SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pics are made from each 
package of None-Such Mince Meat. 


For sale by all grocers. Be sure 
and get the None-Such. 
MERRELL-SOULE CoO., 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


mm 


J a > 
Woman's Opinion 
decides the fate of all articles for do- 


mestic use. Nearly @ million house- 
keepers who use it have decided that 


ELEC TAT CON 


is best. Are you one of them? if not, 
let us send you atrial quantity. After 
that let your own judgment prevail. 











It’s sold everywhere, - 
Box post-paid, 15 cts, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St.. New York 
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Terrible Headaches 
KESULTING FROM 
DERANGEMENT OF STOMACH, 


LIVER, OR BOWELS, 
Relieved by 


AYER’sS PILLS 


“T don’t believe 
there ever was so 
good a pill made 
as Ayer’s Cathar- 
tic Pills. They 
} Will do all you ree- 
jommend them for 
and even more, 
When I have a 
cold and ache 


200000 


OO ee erry 






00000000 


from head to heels, a dose or two of 
these pills is all the medicine needed to 
sel me right again. For headache, they 
never fail. LT have been a victim of ter- 
rible headaches, and have never found 
anything to relieve them so quickly as 
Ayer’s Piils. Since I began taking this 
medicine, the attacks have been Jess and 
less frequent, until, at present, months 
have passed since I have had one.”’"— 
F, NEWMAN, Dug Spur, Va. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Prize Medal at World’s Fair ° 
2.9.922.9999999900990000000 
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CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 
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MARK, PATE NTED, 


The curative agent iv Pure Oxygen taken into the 
system from the Atmosphere by the action of the 
instrument. 

NO cosT FOR OXYGEN. 


The supply is ineXhaustibie and always at hand. As 
a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 


HAS NO EQUAL 


and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 
with wonderful effecti‘eness, even in great emergene les, 
Asa cure of disease 

IT HAS NEVER SEEN APPROACHED 
by any other method, ejler respecting the severity 
of disease curable, or the weed, certainty and perma 
nence of the cure. 

Since the introduction of his treatment {nto Naw 
England, June, 1889, upwards 

SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 
in these States only, have proved the value of this 
treatment in all forms of disease, acute and chronie 
None need fail of great benefit. 

Send for free Circular containing Testimonials trom 
many well-known Clergymen, Physicians, Professors, 
and a host of intelligent users of the Electropoise, who 
commend it for benefits personally received. 

Address, 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 


Boston, Slass. 


Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield St., 


Rev. John Reid, ais of 
Great Falls, Mon., recom 
mended Ely’s Cream Balin 
tome. I canemphasize his 
statement, ‘‘ It is a positive 
cure for catarrh if used as 
directed,’’— Rev. Francis W. 
Poole, Pastor Central Pres. 
Church, Helena, Mon. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 


Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Balm is quickly absorbed and gives 
relief at once. 





A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York 


? Why *? 
Look Like This 


Dent's ToorHache Cum 


Stops TooTHAcne INSTANTLY 
Cauananteco 

Dow t ‘fanz Iurtations. All dealers, 
or send 15c to 

C. 6. DENT & CO., DETROIT, w 








f SWELL AFFAIR. 
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Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—/atest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE CHASE OF ST. CASTIN, AND OTHER TALES. 
A volume of very ni a jana Short Stories, wostly based on bis- 
torical incidents, by Mrs. CaTHERWOUOD, author of “ The Lady 
of Fort St. Jobn,” “Old Kaskaskia,” ete. 16mo, #1 25, 


GLIMPSES OF UNFAMILIAR JAPAN. 
A work of great interest on the less-known portions and customs 
of Japan, by LAFcADIO HEARN, author of ‘‘Stray Leaves from 
Strange Literature,” ete. 2 vols , 8vo, gilt top, $4 00. 


A FLORIDA SKETCH-BOOK. 
A charming out-door book on things observed mn Florida, by 
BRADFORD ToRREY, author of * Birds in the Bush,” ** A Ram- 
bler’s Lease,” and “ The Foot-Path Way.” 16mo, $1.25. 
STUDLES IN FOLK-SONG AND POPULAR POETRY. 
A book of essays and ; opular poems,twhich will strongly ap- 
peal to those who are interested in the fresh literature of primi- 
tive thought and feeling, by ALFRED M. Wruuiams, author cf 
“The Poets and Poetry of Lreland,” “ Sam Houston and the War 
of Independence in Texas,” ete. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


NARRAGANSETT BALLADS, WITH SONGS AND LYRICS. 
A tasteful book ofthougbtinl, refined, lyrical poems, by CAROLINE 
HAZARw, author of “ College om,” ete. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Seut, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
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FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 
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.ETS. 


ikets was forced by the lack 
) suspend operations. 
ides of Blankets. 


veu vancu in hand by a strong party, 
who intends to run it entirely on one grade of Blankets. 


We made a trade with this new party to make up ALL the 
yarns on band into Blankets of the various grades originally 
intended, 

We received the Blankets this afternoon (Monday). 

Of course we made such a trade only at extremely low prices. 


The trade enables us to offer you NEW BLANKETS worth 
from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. more than our prices. 


BLANKETS. WERE 
10-4. . . . $3.00 $4.00 
10-4... . $3.75 $5.00 
10-4... . $4.50 $6.75 
11-4 $3.85 $5.00 
11-4 $4.25 $6.50 
11-4 $5.00 $7.50 
2-4. $7.00 $10.50 
I3n-4 . . . . $8.00 $12.00 


CASE ‘ONLY 


FINE GRAY BLANKETS, 23 $4.50 


Worth $5.50. 


Owing to a stupid mistake the Blankets did not 
arrive till after the store closed Monday, but we 
promise to have them ready by 10 A. M. Tuesday. 


R. H. STEARNS & CO.,-Boston. 
Siehcnapinamanaien . se 





ALL GROCERS SELL IT. 


FREE Pamphlets FREELY mailed 
to all applicants. 


HEALTH FOOD CO.’S 
OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 


<9 / HEAD OFFICE, 61 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 199 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 








GLUTE CUR CONSTIPATION 
' SUPPOSITORIES AND PILES. 
No.1, FOR ADULTS, FIFTY CENTS. 
No. 2, FOR BABIES, FIFTY CENTs. 


The Surest, Simplest, Safest Remedy on Earth, 


No purgatives, no cathartics, no laxatives to destroy the stom- 
ach, but strengthening, upbuilding Jocal nutrition. 
FIFTY CENTS. FREE BY MAIL. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


roobco. | Ol FiftheAve., NEW YORK and 199 Tremont St., BOSTON, 


O> Pamphiets mailed free. 





